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OUR EDUCATIONAL CATCHALL 


English in the curriculum covers a multitude of activities. Composi- 
tion, grammar, spelling, penmanship, punctuation, journalism, public 
speaking, literature, biography, literary history, word analysis, and much 
else is included under this comprehensive subject. The teacher of English 
has to use the shotgun to bring down the game. With such a multiplicity 
of subjects, and an equal diversity of objectives, the wonder is that results 
are as good as they are. 


What the teachers of English in high schools and elementary schools 
need is a simplification of the materials of instruction, a more definite 
statement of objectives, and standards that are reasonable and attainable. 
Certainly the distinctions between acquisition, construction interpretation, 
and appreciation need to be more carefully differentiated in organization 
of courses of study, and in classroom procedure. Literature and composi- 
tion should be separated for administrative reasons and for definiteness in 
teaching. Grammar and composition need closer correlation. 


The suggestions for harmonizing and unifying English made in this 
issue of the Journal are so important that we are anxious to focus attention 
upon them. Every suggestion made for high schools is just as applicable 
to the grades and one-room rural schools. Perhaps when we realize that 
the teacher of English is responsible for certain specific instruction, train- 
ing, and drill, and that the whole school is responsible for the application 
and use of the work done in the English classes, we shall be able to fix 
responsibility and measure results that will fairly assess the value of Eng- 
lish teaching. 


English is not the most poorly taught subject. The results are as- 
tonishingly good when one considers how much indifference exists outside 
of English classes. Our English is not determined by work in English 
classes alone. It is a total school product, and the whole school must as- 
sume responsibility. English is the most important, the most abused, and 
the most varied yet most effective subject in the curriculum. 
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Some Correlations With English 


By GEORGE E. TETER 
Head of the English Department, Milwaukee State Normal School 








IF A CARPENTER who did slovenly work 
were not called to account for his slov- 
enliness, and if he were to excuse his 
blunders with the statement that he 
worked too fast to do a good job, and 
if this excuse were accepted as valid, 
he would probably grow increasingly 
careless and his houses increasingly 
leaky. The situation as to correct usage 
in English is analogous to this tale 
of a careless carpenter. So long as poor 
English is accepted by teachers of other 
subjects, or poor work excused because 
of haste, just so long will students be 
careless in their language habits and 
teachers of English be fighting an al- 
most hopeless fight. 

“But,” the other teachers say, “Eng- 
lish is the business of the English 
teacher. Our business is to teach other 
subjects.” As consistently might the 
Finglish teacher say, “I am not con- 
cerned with the truth of simple mathe- 
matics. Two times two may equal four, 
but for all I know or care it may equal 
five or twenty. I don’t care what you 
say it equals if you say what you do 
say in correct English.” Such a state- 
ment would at once be branded as the 
height of folly, yet that is too frequently 
the attitude of other teachers towards 
simple English fundamentals. A his- 
tory teacher once said to me “I don’t 
care how my students write, just so 
they get down the facts.” Nor was this 
the expression of a man who was him- 
self ignorant of correct usage. It was 
simply evidence of an attitude of mind 
altogether too common. Recently one of 
my students asked me to read a paper 
written as a report in a class other than 
English. The teacher had advised her 
to have some English teacher read the 
paper, for he would not attempt to 
judge the English. I was glad to read 


the paper for the sake of the student, 
but I strongly resented the attitude of 
her instructor. For what business has 
anyone to teach in American schools 
who is unable to recognize simple mis- 
takes in English? The situation seems 
more serious when we remember that 
all teachers are teachers of English be- 
cause they teach in English. Then, too, 
the relation between thought and ex- 
pression is so vital that it is amazing 
anyone should consider the thought sat- 
isfactory if the expression is poor or 
slovenly. As a matter of fact, a prop- 
er correlation of composition with 
other studies would make for better 
work in those studies as well as for 
better English. 

In an article in The English Journal 
for June, 1925, Mr. Hudelson implies 
that teachers of other subjects are 
grossly ignorant of even the simplest 
sentence structure, and he goes on to 
tell how he assumed responsibility for 
correct English for the whole school, 
teachers and all. His account of “Co- 
operation That Worked” is curiously 
interesting, but can scarcely be peda- 
gogically sound. The assumption that 
other teachers are incapable of judging 
English, while true in individual cases, 
is unsound as a working principle. The 
cooperation that lets the English teacher 
do it all isn’t cooperation; it is a case 
of “letting George do it” with a ven- 
geance. As a temporary device, it may 
have value; but ultimately other teach- 
ers must assume a share of the burden 
if real progress is to be made. Nor 
does it seem wise for English teachers 
to assume that they alone are capable 
of judging English. Rather, it is our 
business to deny such superiority in the 
simple fundamentals, and to insist that 
other teachers do know, or should know. 
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It is our business to teach the fundamen-gyness. Compositions were written upon 
tal principles of English, and every§fsuch subjects as “How the Industrial 
teacher’s business to see that these prin-}i Revolution Changed the Activities in 
ciples are followed in his subjects. {the Home,” “The Story of a Piece of 
Though we may reprove and rebuke Iron,” and “What I Can Do to Safe- 
with long suffering, we should not re- guard My Health.” There was constant 
lieve other teachers of the burdens they correlation between the activities and 
should legitimately bear, and we should interests connected with the social sci- 
everlastingly insist that every teacher is ence studies, and composition. These 
a teacher of English because he is a_ activities and experiences, according to 
teacher in English, and should not by the teachers, motivated the composition 
a show of unpardonable ignorance at- work and gave the children a great deal 
tempt to dodge his responsibility. The of satisfaction in the way of factual in- 
correlation which seems to me most val- formation, as well as skill in the use of 
uable and most promising depends upon English. 
the assumption that other teachers are As long as one teacher has charge of 
capable of recognizing correct English all the work, this correlation should be 
usage. Fortunately there are teachers easy and natural, though many teachers 
who do desire to co-operate and to cor- do not seem to realize the oportunity. 
relate. When the school becomes departmental- 
A proper correlation of English com- ized, as in the junior and the senior 
position with other studies will do much high schools, the correlation depends 
to fix good English habits, and at the upon the teachers of other subjects as 
same time put vitality into other studies. well as upon the English teacher. Be- 
This may be done in many ways,—by cause of the tendency to extreme special- 
oral and written reports, by historical ization and to teach subjects rather than 
tales in the history class, by tales of ad- boys and girls, there may be a great loss 
venture in foreign lands in the geogra- in departmentalization, particularly in 
phy class, by class-written plays in all the junior high school, and to a rather 
the social science classes, and soon. Ex- great degree in the senior high school. 
cellent correlation after this manner has Unless all teachers in the junior high 
been effected in the training department school are willing to correlate so that 
of the Milwaukee Normal school during there shall be a oneness throughout the 
the last year. The principles of cor- work, and to assume a responsibility for 
rect speaking and writing are taught in correct English, there should be no de- 
the English classes as usual, but the partmentalization as to fundamental 
application is worked out largely incon- subjects. Without correlation in the 
nection with other studies. In the sixth grades, the case of English is practic- 
grade, for example, in connection with ally hopeless; and, to a great extent, 
the study of Greek life, the members of when English is lost, all is lost. 
the class wrote and staged a play featur- One of the most encouraging exam- 
ing Greek costumes and customs, andin- ples of correlation in the high school is . 
cidents in the life of Alexander theGreat. that of Mr. Hill, a teacher of social sci- 
The pupils realized that correct English ence subjects in the Chicago University 
really had a place in the history class, High school. Mr. Hill frankly admits 
and both English and history were vital- that history teachers, for example, 
ized. In the seventh and eighth grades must assume responsibility for correct 
composition work was made a vital part English in the composition work done 
of social science studies. Letters were in their classes. And he calls for com- 
written to various industrial concerns positions. Instead of this becoming a 
asking permission to visit their plants, burden, he says, composition work in 
or for information concerning the busi- the history class may become a great 
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asset to history study. A mere state- 
- ment of what the westward movement 
meant to the poor classes of New Eng- 
land may not greatly impress. a class; 
but an imaginative account of what it 
meant to a particular family will stir 
many pupils to an emotional realization 
of the significance of the western move- 
ment. At the same time the pupil who 
writes the account will feel the need for 
correct and forcible composition. Thus 
both English and history are benefited. 
Such a correlation is equally possible in 
almost all other studies. So thoroughly 
is this felt to be true by the administra- 
tive department of the Chicago Uni- 
versity High school, that teachers who 
persistently refuse to correlate are ulti- 
mately informed that their services are 
no longer needed. This is as it should 
be. And may the day speedily come 
when other administrators will see the 
light. 

On the side of literature there is prac- 
tically no limit to what can be done in 
the way of correlation, both in vitalizing 
social science studies and in increasing 
the understanding and appreciation of 
literature. The use of standard litera- 
ture, however, as an aid to a full and 
proper appreciation of history, for ex- 
ample, seems to be negligible. In a Ten- 
nyson class the other day, made up of 
students from various schools, I asked 
in how many cases the students had ever 
heard a history teacher read a poem in 
class to vitalize a point or period. Not 
one hand was raised. This is the more 
astounding in view of the fact that the 
use of literature would probably in- 
crease the interests of the students in 
other studies by vitalizing and humaniz- 
ing them. 

Few people are moved by mere facts, 
and too much of history, geography, 
and other social science subjects con- 
sists of a recital of mere facts, and these 
often of a highly abstract nature. Few 
school histories or geographies may be 
called literature. Many facts of these 
studies and others, however, have been 
emotionalized and _  crystalized into 
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beautiful and appealing forms by poets, 
dramatists, and story writers. These 
poems, dramas, and stories make the 
facts of history and geography real and 
interesting. Countries are no longer 
just spots on the map with hard names 
to be committed to memory, but become 
interesting places where real people live. 
The emotions of the reader are stirred; 
and along with the stirring of the emo- 
tions come a multitude of facts which 
will be remembered better than if they 
had been doled out in a cut and dried 
memory exercise. The boy who reads 
Captains Courageous not only lives eag- 
erly through the experiences related, but 
also learns something about fishing off 
Labrador. It is one thing to know that 
fishing is done along the coasts of Nor- 
way, but it is a more vital thing to ex- 
perience the hardships of the fishermen 
through reading The Last of the Vik- 
ings. Ivanhoe has probably given more 
people a vivid conception of the times 
of chivalry than have whole libraries of 
history. No historian has ever equalled 
the vivid presentation of Henry V by 
Shakespeare. From The Revenge one 
understands and admires the daring of 
English sailors in the days of Elizabeth, 
and no longer wonders that England 
became mistress of the seas. The true 
history of any people is to be found in 
story, drama, and verse. Yet this mine 
of inspiration, for all the use made of it, 
is practically an unknown field to most 
teachers of history and geography. 

My belief that little use is made of 
literature to vivify history was con- 
firmed by the students in three of my 
composition classes last term. When I 
asked how many of them had had teach- 
ers of history who made liberal use of 
literature to illuminate history, a hand 
was raised only here and there. Re- 
cently I asked a woman who teaches 
both history and English what use she 
makes of historical poems and plays in 
her history classes. None at all. When 
she teaches history she teaches from his- 
tory texts only. In a class in American 
poetry inquiry brought out the fact that 
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few, if any, teachers of history in the 
grades or in the high schools which they 
attended had made use, for example, of 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers in connection 
with a study of the Mexican war, or of 
Whittier’s slave poems in connection 
with the study of slavery. Yet Whit- 
tier was one of the major forces in mold- 
ing public opinion against slavery. 
Surely no study of slavery and its ab- 
olition can be in any sense thorough 
which leaves out of account the fact 
that practically all of the major poets 
wrote stirring verse against slavery. 
To my students in that class it seemed 
at once evident that a correlation of 
these poems with history would do 
much to vitalize the history of the abo- 
lition movement. 

As a matter of common sense, then, 
it would seem that frequent and con- 
tinued use of plays, poems, and fiction 
should be the regular practice in all 
social science classes. Each study 
should retain its own identity, but 
should be enriched and vitalized by 
means of emotionalized literature. Per- 
haps no account of events in the late 
war has so stirred and inspired our 
people as has the poem “In Flanders 
Fields.” Surely any study of that war 
which omitted this poem would not be 
counted quite adequate. 

Naturally, before literature can be 
thus used with power, the teacher must 
be acquainted with it. Because knowl- 
edge is power, the English teacher who 
also teaches social sciences has a great 
opportunity for correlation. I some- 
times feel that subjects have been so 
thoroughly pigeon-holed in the high 
school through specialization on the 
part of the teachers that to the pupil 
knowledge must seem fragmentary, in- 
deed, instead of a beautiful and unified 
whole. And what narrow-minded peo- 
ple the teachers must seem to wide- 
awake pupils who are supposed to learn 
everything. Now we are in danger of 
devitalizing the junior high school by 
the same high degree of specialization. 
But there is a bigger word for the 
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junior high school than specialization, 
and that is correlation. I hold it no 
calamity that in many high schools 
teachers have to teach more than one 
subject, for such a program provides 
many opportunities for valuable corre- 
lation. 

The day of mere facts, valuable a 
facts are, must ultimately give way to 
humanized knowledge. I have two 
children in the same grade but in dif- 
ferent schools. One has geography 
largely through the medium of stories 
of this and other lands, and class- 
composed plays. The whole work is so 
vitalized and emotionalized through 
correlation with language and literature 
that the child enjoys every lesson and 
learns an amazing number of facts. The 
other child, naturally bright, and a great 
reader, is asked to learn mechanically 
the names of the states with their cap- 
itals, and becomes worried over the 
location of the four plateau districts 
of the north central states, which I my- 
self had difficulty in locating from the 
assigned lesson. Intensive study, the 
teacher called this. And in the fourt 
grade! 

In the upper grades of the Milwau- 
kee Normal Training school a good deal 
has been done in the way of correla- 
tion of history and literature. The city 
librarians have been called upon to 
assist in finding novels, poems, and 
plays, as well as good factual material, 
suitable for correlation with history. 
The pupils have entered into this study 
with zest, and as a result have read 
more history and more literature than 
ever before. Both lines of work have 
become more significant to them. 

An extensive correlation of literature © 
with a study of community life has 
been made by Mr. Hill, and an account 
of the correlation presented in The 
School Review of January, February, 
and March, 1922, and again in April, 
1925. His plan has been made a part 
of his text Community Life and Civie 
Problems. At the end of each chapter 
is a list of poems, plays, and novels 
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suitable for correlation with the idea 
presented in the chapter. The pupils 
are expected to read widely from this 
material. The results, according to Mr. 
Hill, have been most gratifying. Not 
only is the work in community life vi- 
talized, but a greater interest in read- 
ing good literature is aroused; and the 
amount of literature read is amazing. 
In fact, the class may be entered as 
English or Civics among the subjects 
required for college entrance. Lyman 
and Hill have kept in mind the idea of 
such correlation in the selections in- 
cluded in their recent set of books called 
Literature and Living. 

There is practically no phase of hu- 
man life that has not been crystalized 
into vital literature. And since liter- 
ature is an interpretation of life, surely 
correlation of literature with other sub- 
jects should be an easy matter. By 
means of literature, pupils may vicar- 
iously live the lives of any people at any 
place at any time. Through the aid of 
literature, all other studies may have 
life, and have it more abundantly. 

If this correlation is to be effective, 
it must be largely spontaneous and joy- 
ful. The spontaneous element will be 
rather well taken care of if the teacher 
is enthusiastic and well informed. 
Numerous books easily available will 
mean much. I think I have never 
failed to find a reader for a book which 
I held in my hand and presented with 
enthusiasm. The personal touch meth- 
od, I call this. In many cases, particu- 
larly in poetry, the teacher may well 
read aloud to the class, for nothing is 
superior to the voice as an emotional- 
izer. Every teacher should, therefore, 
be a good oral reader. I cannot im- 
agine a history class whose interest 
would not be increased if the teacher 
read well at appropriate times such 
stirring narratives as “The Revenge,” 
“Herve Riel,” “Incident of the French 
Camp,” “Little Giffen,” “Charge of the 
Light Brigade,’ “Sinking of the Cum- 
berland,” “The Burial of Sir John 
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Moore,” and many others, or the ve- 
hement slave poems of Whittier, or ex- 
tracts from the historical plays of 
Shakespeare. Well might a class in 
social relations be held tense by the 
reading of Margaret Widdemer’s 


The Beggars 


The little pitiful, worn, laughing faces, 
Begging of life for joy! 


I saw the little daughters of the poor, 

Tense from the long day’s working, strident, 
gay, 

Hurrying to the picture-place. There curled 

A hideous flushed beggar at the door, 

Trading upon his horror, eyeless, maimed, 

Complacent in his profitable mask. 

They mocked his horror, but they gave to him 

From the brief wealth of pay-night, and went 
in 

To the cheap laughter and the tawdry thoughts 

Thrown upon the screen; in to the seeking 
hand 

Covered by darkness, to the luring voice 

Of Horror, boy-masked, whispering of rings, 

Of silks, of feathers, bought—so cheap !—with 
just 

Their slender starved child-bodies palpitant 

For beauty, laughter, passion—that are life: 

(A frock of satin for an hour’s shame, 

A coat of fur for two days’ servitude: 

“And the clothes last,’ the thought runs on, 
within 

The poor warped girl-minds drugged with 
changeless days; 

“Who cares or knows after the hour is 
done?”)— 

Poor little beggars at life’s door for joy! 


The old man crouched there, eyeless, horrible, 

Complacent in the marketable mask 

That earned his comforts—and they gave to 
him! 

But ah, the little painted, wistful faces 

Questioning life for joy! 


Surely a study of labor conditions in 
connection with coal mining would be 
vivified and humanized if the teacher 
would read to his class Louis Unter- 
meyer’s 


Caliban in the Coal Mines 


God, we don’t like to complain— 
We know that the mine is no lark— 
But—there’s the pools from the rain; 
But—there’s the cold and the dark. 

















God, You don’t know what it is— 
You, in your well-lighted sky— 

Watching the meteors whizz; 
Warm, with the sun always by. 


God, if you had but the moon 
Stuck in your cap for a lamp, 
Even You’d tire of it soon, 
Down in the dark and the damp. 


Nothing but blackness above 

And nothing that moves but the cars... . 
God, if You wish for our love 

Fling us a handful of stars! 


And the foolishness of people in their 
persecution of bird life has been made 
vivid indeed by Ralph Hodgson’s 


Stupidity Street 
I saw with open eyes 
Singing birds sweet 
Sold in the shops 
For the people to eat, 
Sold in the shops of 
Stupidity Street. 


I saw in vision 
The worm in the wheat, 
And in the shops nothing 
For people to eat; 
Nothing for sale in 
Stupidity Street. 


Nor does one feel that the poem refers 
to birds alone. 

To the end that reading may be joy- 
ful, reports and checkings should be 
in the simplest possible terms. Fre- 
quently, a class discussion of interest- 
ing side lights from literature may suf- 
fice. A 3 by 5 card catalog may be 
kept, the pupils to write only so much 
of a report as may be written on such 
a card. All reports should be as in- 
formal as possible, and all should be 
made in the spirit of enjoyment. If 
this is done, the pupils will probably 
read widely in both literature and cor- 
related study. It is of little value for 
the teacher merely to mention some- 
thing worth reading and then refer to 
it no more. When returns are allowed 
to come in, however, and they will 
come, there will be times when a vis- 
itor to the class may be puzzled as to 
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whether the class is one in English or 
in some other study. Of course it will 
be both, but mainly another study 
made rich by its rightful inheritance 
from literature. When this is done, 
pupils will read history and geography 
with their imaginations properly bal- 
anced by the facts of the subject under 
consideration. 

I believe that correlation such as I 
have presented will be one of the great 
forward steps in education in the near 
future. I do not believe that this will 
go so far as to merge several subjects 
into one with some outlandish hybrid 
of aname. That would be tragic. Each 
subject must retain its own identity. 
The process is one of enrichment, not 
of elimination. I believe that teachers 
of factual subjects who catch a vision 
of the possibilities of correlation with 
English and turn that vision into ac- 
tual practice, will become leaders whose 
steps others of lesser vision will be 
glad to follow. 

When that time comes, and I believe 
it will come, because the theory is both 
appealing and sound, subjects other 
than English will take on new life, and 
the outlook for wider appreciation of 
good literature and for a reasonably 
correct usage of English at all times 
will become really hopeful. 





Humanism produced the man of culture, 
and his peril was self-sufficiency and a concep- 
tion of culture as ornament. Applied science 
and the imperious demands of commerce have 
produced the man of efficiency, and his peril 
is personal barrenness and instinctive greed. 
Our country needs the idealism of the one and 
the lordship over things of the other, and such 
a blend will be the great citizen whose advent 
an industrial democracy has so long fore- 
shadowed. 

Edwin A. Alderman, President, 
University of Virginia. 





The first ideal of our democracy is to main- 
tain a state where each individual shall have 
an equality of opportunity to take that posi- 
tion in the community to which his intelli- 
gence, ability, and ambitions entitle him— 
Herbert Hoover 
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MUCH EXCELLENT PUBLICITY for good 
schools is secured during American 
Education week. Madison schools ar- 
ranged a splendid exposition, but used 
an earlier date. The attention of the 
entire city was focused upon the schools 
for about a week. The crowds in at- 
tendance were ample proof that the 
people are anxious to know what the 
schools are doing. 


Perhaps the next educational cam- 
paign in Wisconsin will need for its 
slogan “Choose teachers on merit 
alone.” Why drastic rules are passed 
which tie the hands of a board and 
those who select teachers we cannot 
fathom. Whether a teacher is married 
or single, blonde or brunette, Jew or 
Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, short or 
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tall, lives at home or comes from 
abroad, may or may not be important 
in a particular case. Let’s hope that 
those who select teachers may some day 
decide that the important matters gov- 
erning choice of teachers are character, 
training, personality, and scholarship. 
We are too much inclined to emphasize 
non-essentials. 


The fall educational meetings have 
all been unusually successful. The su- 
pervising teachers had a most inspiring 
meeting in August, the city superin- 
tendents met in October, and the 
county superintendents had an unusu- 
ally good conference in November. 
These were, of course, the more highly 
specialized meetings and dealt with the 
specific problems of the groups. The 
sectional meetings at Ashland, Eau 
Claire, La Crosse, Oshkosh, Superior, 
and Wausau drew larger crowds than 
ever, and offered programs of general 
interest and value. The state meeting 
at Milwaukee was the climax of a great 
series which should do much to make 
the school year of 1925-26 the best in 
the history of Wisconsin schools. 


BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS 


The Wisconsin Farmer, a magazine 
with a circulation of over 100,000, has 
arranged for a Better Rural Schools 
contest. Unlike many other contests, 
there are no essays to be written. 
Prizes aggregating $500 in playground 
equipment selected from the catalog of 
the Eau Claire Book and Stationery 
Company, are offered to the winning 
schools. The contest begins January 1, 
1926 and closes October 1. Announce- 
ment of winners will be made at the 
Milwaukee meeting in November. The 
following are the points for scoring: 


Social Progress 


For the organization or maintenance 
of a Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ing regularly—25 points. 

















For each community meeting or so- 
cial program held at the schoolhouse— 
25 points. 

For each individual visit by a parent 
—5 points. 

For each one percent of increase in 
the percentage of attendance over the 
year before—25 points. 


Material Progress 


For progress made during the year 
on the basis of the Wisconsin welfare 
score system: 


Site—125 

Building construction—160 
Interior structure—255 
Service systems—250 
Accessory rooms—85 
Equipment—125 _ 


Schools entering this contest must 
notify county superintendents in writ- 
ing. The signature of one board mem- 
ber is necessary. 


This seems to us so hopeful a con- 
test, and of such value in improving the 
schools, that we are anxious to see all 
the one-room schools of the state partic- 
ipating. 


WITH WISCONSIN EDITORS 


A plea for greater educational oppor- 
tunities for rural children was made by 
George S. Dick of the state department 
of education at the recent county school 
board convention here. Many boys and 
girls leave home to secure higher edu- 
cation elsewhere and thus are lost to 
the farms forever, said Mr. Dick. 


The lack of higher educational oppor- 
tunities for rural children was found 
to exist to a high degree in Fond du Lac 
county when the recent Better Cities 
survey was made. As a result the city 
did not score as high as it might have 
in the state contest. 

Children of the farms are sent away 
to school just at the time when they are 
able to take a hand in the working of 
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the farms, said Mr. Dick. As a result 
they do not learn to work. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Dick will 
not be misunderstood. Children should 
learn to work, but they must not be 
made to work all the time to the exclu- 
sion of education. Many farmers, and 
city people as well, have the belief that 
when a child has finished the grades it 
is time for him to earn his own liveli- 
hood. Adherents to this principle point 
in support of their contention to “self- 
made” men who have risen to the top 
through hard work alone. 

But it is only exceptional men who 
can rise without education. For every 
man who achieves fame and success, al- 
though compelled to work in boyhood, 
there are hundreds who live lives of 
drudgery, who travel along a rut and 
never get out of a blind alley. 


Rural high schools will give boys and 
girls a chance for higher education. At 
the same time they will not take them 
from the home, but will give them an 
opportunity to learn how to work. 

Through active participation in the 
chores and duties of farm life the 
young people will learn the business of 
farming. They will develop a love of 
rural life and as a result a better and 
more intelligent class of farmers will be 
developed. 

Farming today has many problems 
which need solution. In their solution 
leadership is needed. This leadership 
in the years to come will be provided by 
the boys and girls of today who have 
had the opportunities of higher educa- 
tion —Fond du Lae Reporter 





Like small curled feathers, white and soft 
The little clouds went by, 

Across the moon and past the stars 
And down the western sky, 

In upland pastures where the grass 
With frosted dew was white, 

Like snowy clouds the young sheep lay 
That first best Christmas night. 

Margaret Deland. 











CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 


[Last spring the Misses Elizabeth J. 
Fleming (deceased) and Nathalie De- 
lander, of the River Falls Normal 
school, sent us a generous lot of mate- 
rial suitable for Christmas programs, 
particularly for pupils of junior high 
school age. Our space does not permit 
us to print the adaptations of various 
familiar Christmas stories, but we be- 
lieve the following suggested programs, 
the lists of poems and songs, and espe- 
cially the excellent bibliography, will be 
helpful.] 


PROGRAM I. 


Song—Hark! the Herald Angels Sing__Chorus 
Recitation—The First Christmas, Luke II. 1-16 
Recitation—The Visit of the Wise 


| SASS SRS iaeehee re” Matthew II. 1-12 
Song—Christians Awake, Salute the 

RORY MNOED  oClauacekeoaseeowes Chorus 
Reading—The Legend of St. Christopher 
Quotations—Selected 
Recitation—A Christmas Carol____---- Lowell 
Reading with Pantomime—The Three 

Bee! coe cee Longfellow 
Recitation—The Gracious Time_--Shakespeare 

PROGRAM II. 

Song—wWhile the Shepherds Watched 

EE CONE See cow Chorus 
Recitation—I Heard the Bells on 

Christmas Day 6.060.265 Longfellow 
Recitation—Old Christmas Tide ~__-_-_- Seott 
Reading—The Christmas Goose at the 

PROMS oc Si pee cose Scus Dickens 
Song—A Wonderful Tree _____--~_--- Chorus 


Recitations—-Quotations 
Reading—Christmas Legends (In costume) 

or 

Christmas Pageant 
or 
Any Short Play 

Song—God Rest Ye,Merry Gentlemen_-_Chorus 
Song—The First Noel ~...----------- Chorus 
Song—Merry Christmas 


POEMS FOR CHRISTMAS 
I Heard the Bells on Christmas 


aS a ak. pane Longfellow 
AO Christmas Carol. 225336. c Cee 2 Lowell 
The Three Kings -__-_----- oe Longfellow 
mia-Cnristwias Tide... oleh a 2-3 Scott 
The Boar’s Head _--------- Old English Carol 


In Irving’s “Sketch Book” 
God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen__._Old Carol 
RO WONS 2 aca bi cocks Margaret Deland 
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Christmas, 1898 (In part) ~-------- 
aR pean ae, ye Edward Sanford Martin 


A Visit from St. Nicholas ........--.. Moore 
The Shepherds in Judea __-__---- Mary Antin 
Christmas Carol for Children ~.--.--- Luther 


SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Joy to the World 

Calm on the Listening Ear of Night 

Christians Awake, Salute the Happy Morn 

While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks 

Oh Come, All Ye Faithful 

O Little Town of Bethlehem 

Hark, What Mean Those Angel Voices 

The First Noel 

Once in Royal David’s City 

There’s a Song in the Air 

Away in a Manger : 

I Heard the Bells on Christmas Day 

Sleep, My Little Jesus (Lullaby) 

It Came Upon the Midnight Clear 

Hark! the Herald Angels Sing 

Holy Night 

Cradle Hymn 

Up on the House Top (Santa Claus) 

God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen 

The Boar’s Head 

The Happiest Day of All the Year 

Most of these songs are contained in church 
hymnals. Several may be found in One Hun- 
dred and One Best Songs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

. The Bible. 

2. The Book of Christmas—Maemillan Co., 
Chicago. Excellent introduction by 
Hamilton Mabie. Contains good mate- 
rial for readings and recitations. 

8. The Book of Holidays—J. W. McSpadden. 
Thos. Crowell Co., N. Y. Pageants. 
Origin. Readings. Quotations. 

4, Christmas in Olden Times and in Many 
Lands—A Christmas Masque in Two 
Acts—Evelyn Walker. W. M. Welch 
Co., Chicago. Especially good for 
pageants. 

5. A Little Book for Christmas—C, T. Brady. 
Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. Some good 
Christmas short stories. 

6. The Children’s Book of Christmas—J. C. 
Dier. The Macmillan Co. Excellent for 
older pupils as well as for young. 
Pageants. Tableaux. Readings. 

7. Christmas Candles—Elsie Carter. Henry 
Holt and Co., New York. Plays. A 
very helpful introduction. An excellent 
preface. Good pictures. 

8. Christmas in Legend and Story—Smith 
and Hazeltine. Lathrop, Lee, and 
Shepard Co., Boston. ‘Excellent. Suit- 
able stories of “literary merit, and rev- 


~ 




















erent in spirit.” A program of Christ- 
mas legends might be given from this 
book. 

9. Christmas — Our 
Schauffler. 

10. Our Holidays—Stories Retold from St. 
Nicholas. The Century Co. How Uncle 
Sam Observes Christmas (in all United 
States possessions). Good for a pa- 
geant or scenes from many lands. 

11. Little Folks Stories and Plays—Ada Skin- 
ner. Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 
Suggestive for older pupils also. Good 
stories. Adapted to plays. 

12. Pieces for Every Day the Schools Cele- 
brate—Deming and Bemis. Lloyd Noble 
Publishing Co., New York. 

13. Days and Deeds. Prose, — Stevenson. 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York. Very 
good selections for readings. 

14. Golden Numbers — Wiggin and Smith. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 
Very good selections for readings. 

15. The Sketch Book—Washington Irving. 

16. The Birds’ Christmas Carol—Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. 

17. The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell. 

18. The Christmas Carol—Dickens. 

19. The First Christmas—Van Dyke. 

20. The Other Wise Man—Van Dyke. 

21. Ben Hur—Part I—Lew Wallace. 

22. Days and Deeds. Poetry—Stevenson. 


American Holidays — 





ORGANIZATION OF WISCONSIN ASSOCI- 
ATION OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ON NOVEMBER 25, 1925 there was 
formed the Wisconsin Association of 
Vocational Guidance. From the educa- 
tional standpoint, this is a very signifi- 
cant movement. In Wisconsin many 
have been studying and applying, each 
in his own way, the principles of voca- 
tional guidance. This organization 
means that those people will have an 
opportunity to meet and exchange ideas 
and experiences. As a result, a definite 
scientific movement may find its place 
in the vocational work of Wisconsin. 
The organization will bring together not 
only school people, but others who are 
interested in the movement—parent- 
teacher groups, men in industry, civic 
groups. 

The demand for vocational guidance 
came to the schools from the outside 
world; it is only natural, then, that in 
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this movement the school people ask 
those most vitally interested to help de- 
velop a definite program. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, S. Lewis Land, Department 
of Industrial Education, University of 
Wisconsin; secretary, Regina E. Groves, 
Madison Vocational school; treasurer, 
George B. Cox, Wisconsin High school, 
Madison. 

Committees were appointed as fol- 
lows: 

Constitution: W. H. Stone, West 
Allis High school; A. H. Hanson, Mil- 
waukee Technical High school; and the 
president, secretary, and treasurer. 

Membership: George B. Cox, Chair- 
man, Madison; W. H. Stone, West Allis; 
A. H. Hanson, Milwaukee; Joe Johnson, 
Madison Vocational school; G. L. Ehart, 
Janesville Vocational school; Mrs. Glenn 
Turner, Madison State Board of Indus- 
trial Education; Clyde Bowman, Stout 
Training school, Menomonie. 

Program: W. H. Stone, chairman, 
West Allis; George W. Carlson, West 
Allis; A. H. Hansen, Milwaukee; Mar- 
garet A. Hartmeyer, Madison; Mrs. 
Turner, Madison. 

Eighteen people were present at the 
first meeting. 

The association voted to affiliate with 
the National Association of Vocational 
Guidance, and was represented at the 
National Vocational Convention held at 
Cleveland December 3, 4, and 5. 

Anyone interested in the movement is 
asked to communicate with the secre- 
tary, Miss Regina E. Groves, Madison 
Vocational school, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Telephone Fairchild 1146. 





Winter has its green things growing; 
Pine cares not for frost or snowing; 
Beautiful is arbor vitae. 
Balsam, fir, and spruce make quite a 
Posy, when white snow is gleaming; 
When of Christmas time we’re dreaming, 
Winter gives us berries jolly, 
Mistletoe and crimson holly. 
From “Sing a Song of Seasons” by 
Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 





WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so constituted 
and distributed that each community 
can furnish with this state aid adequate 
educational facilities for its children 
without an excessive local school tax 
rate, 


2. For every elementary class-room a teacher 
with a minimum academic and profes- 
sional education of two years beyond 
high school graduation. 


3. For every high school class-room a teacher 
with a minimum of four years of aca- 
demic and professional training ob- 
tained in a normal school, college, or 
university. 


4. A good high school within the reach of 
every boy and girl in the state. 


5. The consolidation of rural schools wherever 
practical by a vote of the people. 


6. Certification of teachers on a uniform state 
plan. 


7. Every pupil in our schools devoting at 
least thirty minutes each day, under 
competent direction, to the development 
of physical efficiency, to the formation 





of health habits, and to preparation for 
the wise use of his leisure time in re- 
creation. 


8. State provision for the enlargement of 
educational opportunity for mentally 
and physically handicapped children 
through the public schools in their own 
communities. 


9. A school year of not less than nine months 
for every boy and girl in Wisconsin. 


10. A compulsory education law with effective 
enforcement provisions adequate to in- 
sure the regular attendance upon school 
of all children of compulsory school age, 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 


11. Music as a fundamental course in every 
public school in Wisconsin. 


12. A law which will give permanent tenure 
for duly qualified teachers and super- 
visory officers who have satisfactorily 
served a _ reasonable probationary 
period. 


13. A program for the removal of illiteracy. 


14, The recognition of teaching as the most 
important form of public service. 





BOOKS FOR ALL 


BOOKS are an invaluable asset to the 
teacher of English in all grades of all 
schools. The library is a treasure house 
of material for models of English ex- 
pression. Children who read good books 
are invariably better able to use correct 
English in oral conversation and in 
written composition than are children 
who do not read. 

Let us proceed in our teaching of 
English with the supposition that lin- 
guists are made, and not born. To be 
sure, there are varying degrees of abil- 
ity to absorb and reproduce language 
forms, good or bad, but we must still 
face the fact that language is not an in- 
heritance. It must be learned. The 
child who hears good English in daily 





conversation in his home has a decided 
advantage over the one in whose home 
poor English or a foreign language is 
used. 

Long before a child can comprehend 
grammatical forms in an analytical 
way, he is fixing forms of good or bad 
English as his habits of speech. We 
ask him to defer his study of technical 
grammar until he reaches the junior 
high school; but at the age of two he is 
learning the language, and a few 
months later is found giving expression 
to simple language forms, while at six 
years of age he starts in a simple way 
to record in simple sentences the words 
of his vocabulary. Only the adult ap- 
proaches a new language by the analyti- 
cal method of grammar study. The 
child learns his own language by hear- 
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ing it spoken and by hearing himself 
reproducing it. He reads, and the lan- 
guage forms of the books become his 
forms of English in oral expression and 
written composition. 

Inequality of opportunity has no 
more striking illustration than is found 


in the daily use of books. Cities, with 
their large and growing public libraries 
in addition to the facilities for reading 
and study in their school collections, of- 
fer the city child every opportunity to 
improve his speech through the use of 
books as well as to enjoy through his 
imagination the wealth of culture in fic- 
tion, books of travel, science, and his- 
tory. 

The department has just completed a 
survey of eighty rural school libraries 
located in one-room schools widely scat- 
tered over the state. In these eighty 
schools are found a total of 15,602 
books, an average of 195 books in each 
library. The smallest library contained 
57 books; the largest 401. Wisconsin 
points with pride to her school library 
law, which sets aside for the purchase 
of books an equivalent of twenty cents 
for each child of school age residing in 
a given district. Other states are ask- 
ing their legislatures to follow Wiscon- 
sin’s plan of providing for country chil- 
dren; and yet, when compared with the 
city child, our children in rural dis- 
tricts are granted but a pittance for 
books—even in Wisconsin. 

The survey just completed shows that 
many country schools are being served 
through a nearby public library either 
as free service or by contract between 
the city public library board and the 
county, town, or school district. 

Racine county provides books and a 
trained librarian for the country chil- 
dren through a contract with the Ra- 
cine public library. Milwaukee pro- 
vides unlimited service to the country 
districts through contract relations be- 
tween city and country. This movement 
is growing throughout the state. It is 
hoped that the inequalities in library 
service now existing may be met by 
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some plan by which the wealth of books 
now in city public libraries may be 
made available to residents of the coun- 
try on a business basis of mutual help- 
fulness. 

The value of good reading for general 
culture and character building is fully 
recognized. We read for information, 
for general culture, or for just the 
pleasure of reading; but we should keep 
in mind that while we are reading good 
literature we are unconsciously increas- 
ing our vocabulary and our ability to 
use better English in speaking and in 
writing. 





THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCI- 
ETY PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 


By J. H. MATHEWS 


Director of the Course in Chemistry 
University of Wisconsin 


THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Prize Essay Contest for 1925-26 should 
interest every high school principal and 
teacher. It is motivated by altruistic 
considerations, the purpose being to ac- 
quaint the coming generation with the 
importance of chemistry and chemical 
research in medicine, in agriculture and 
forestry, in the home, in industry, and 
in national defense. It has the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of the United States 
Commissioner of Education, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the Secretary of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 

In many schools teachers of chemis- 
try and of general science are using this 
contest in connection with class work. | 
Each student prepares an essay on one 
of the six general subjects, and the best 
of these essays are read in class and 
then submitted to the state committee 
as competing essays. It is not at all 
necessary for the student to be enrolled 
in a chemistry course to be eligible to 
compete. All high school students are 
eligible, and many of the best essays 
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submitted in the past two years have 
been written by students without train- 
ing in chemistry. It is also interesting 
to note that a number of prize winners 
in previous contests have been students 


in the smaller high schools. The fact 
that a boy or girl is in a small school is 
therefore no handicap. Success depends 
on the individual, and any student who 
reads intelligently and can formulate 
his ideas clearly is a potential prize 
winner. 

Benefits from such a contest cannot 
be measured in terms of the winning of 
prizes. Every student who participates 
profits by the experience. Some teach- 
ers even say that their students have 
profited more from the preparatory 
reading and the actual writing of the 
essay than they have from the high 
school chemistry course. Though this 
may be an overstatement, it certainly is 
true that students who read the books 
furnished by the Chemical Foundation 
have an insight into the importance of 
chemistry in modern civilization which 
a course in the subject does not ordi- 
narily give. 

A set of five unusually interesting 
and instructive books has been given to 
every accredited high school in the 
United States. These books are, sup- 
posedly, in every high school library. 
Unfortunately, in a few schools they 
have been appropriated by members of 
the teaching staff for personal use, and 
are not available to the students. Wher- 
ever that has occurred the fact should 
be reported to the state chairman, who 
will endeavor to have the books re- 
placed. Any teacher who desires the 
set for personal use may purchase it 
from the Chemical Foundation for 
$2.50. 

Information concerning the contest 
has been sent to every high school in 
the state. Additional descriptive pam- 
phlets may be obtained from Professor 
J. H. Mathews, Chairman of the State 
Committee, Chemistry Building, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 
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THE 1925 MILWAUKEE MEETING 


THE 1925 MEETING was most success- 
ful in every way. Attendance was the 
greatest ever. The main hall of the 
Auditorium seats 8008, and on Thurs- 
day and Friday mornings it was taxed 
to capacity. The Saturday morning 
meeting is usually held in Plankinton 
Hall, but this year it was necessary to 
adjourn to the main hall, so large was 
the crowd that remained to hear Mrs. 
Catt and Raymond Robins. The sec- 
tional meetings in the afternoon—and 
there were forty-two of them—were at- 
tended by capacity crowds. From the 
standpoint of attendance the meeting 
was a record breaker. 


President Anderson had arranged a 
program of two outstanding speakers 
for each morning, and they all made 
good. It would be difficult to say which 
was best. This is perhaps the best evi- 
dence of the high order of merit of each 
speaker. The music by the Riverside 
High school orchestra of Milwaukee, 
the Milwaukee Vocational school bands, 
and the High school band of Cudahy, 
added greatly to the program. The 
community singing was led by Profes- 
sor Gordon, and as usual was inspiring. 

The Galli-Curci concert offered by the 
Marion Andrews Concert Bureau drew 
a large and appreciative audience. Our 
own concert by the United States Ma- 
rine Band—the president’s own—was 
attended by at least six thousand. It 
was a splendid program by a group of 
the best musicians, under the leader- 
ship of Captain Santleman. There was 
no jazz! 

The exhibits were larger by 25% 
than in other years, and they were most 
decidedly valuable. The exhibitors were 
very well satisfied with the attendance. 

The Representative Assembly met 
Thursday afternoon in the Grand Ave- 
nue M. E. Church, and completed its 
work in less than two hours. The cre- 
dentials committee had met the previ- 
ous day and had checked over the re- 
ports of the local secretaries and made 





























a list of the certified delegates—256 in 
number. The official report of this 
meeting will be published in the Janu- 
ary JOURNAL. 

Frank O. Holt of Janesville was 
elected president for the next year. 
D. H. Wright of Oshkosh, Elizabeth 
McCormick of Superior, and Paul D. 
Clemens of Milwaukee were chosen 
vice-presidents. G. F. Loomis was re- 
elected treasurer for a term of three 
years. Miss Elizabeth Waters, Fond du 
Lac, was reelected a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for three years. H. 
W. Kircher of Sheboygan was elected 
member for three years to succeed F. O. 
Holt. 





SMOKING AND SCHOLARSHIP 


OF 23 MEN DISMISSED from Antioch 
last year for low scholarship, 20 were 
smokers. This fact bears upon all the 
following statistics. As the poorest stu- 
dents are dropped, the average grade of 
the remainder is higher. If most of 
those dropped are smokers, then the 
smokers remaining in college are a se- 
lected group who are less affected by 
the association of smoking with low 
scholarship. Were it not for such elim- 
ination, the scholarship of .smokers 
would appear still more unfavorably. 

On the basis of grading which pre- 
vailed when this study was undertaken, 
an average grade of 3.2 was required of 
students. A grade of 4 or higher was 
made by 23.9 per cent of nonsmokers, 
and by 7.9 per cent of smokers. The 
average grade of 176 nonsmokers last 
year was 3.51; that of 177 smokers was 
3.14. The difference is .37. The math- 
ematical probability of such a differ- 
ence arising by chance is only one in 
730 millions. The difference in scholar- 
ship of smokers and nonsmokers is real, 
with some assignable cause. 


We cannot at once conclude that the 
habit of smoking is that cause. It 
might be a third factor. For example, 
sociability may be associated both with 
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smoking and with low scholarship. So 
we investigated further. 

We found that heavy smokers have 
lower grades than light smokers. Heavy 
smokers average 3.00; light smokers, 
3.23. More heavy than light smokers 
fall below diploma grade. (Students 
falling below diploma grade, 3.2, must 
improve scholarship or leave college.) 
Of nonsmokers, 31.8 per cent fall below 
diploma grade; of light smokers, 43.0 
per cent; and of heavy smokers, 62.3 
fall below. 

Smokers who “inhale” have lower 
scholarship than those who do not. Of 
all smokers who do not inhale, 42.4 per 
cent fall below diploma grade; but of 
those who do inhale, 43.8 per cent of 
light smokers, and 65.1 per cent of 
heavy smokers fall below. 

Smokers remaining in college fall 
steadily in scholarship (from 3.56 to 
3.31 in three years). Nonsmokers 
maintain a nearly uniform average. 

With these figures before us, it is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that smok- 
ing is actually a cause of mental ineffi- 
ciency. —Antioch Notes 





Remember that it is not he who gives abuse 
or blows who affronts; but the view we take 
of these things as insulting. When, therefore, 
anyone provokes you. be assured that it is your 
own opinion which provokes you. Try, there- 
fore, in the first place, not to be bewildered 
by appearances. For if you once gain time and 
respite, you will more easily command your- 
self.—E pictetus. 


Promote, then, as an object of primary im- 
portance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government gives force to public opinion, 
it should be enlightened.—George Washington. 





Teaching is an art and should not be made 
a stepping-stone to something else. When it is 
the latter it is our children who are stepped 
on.—Journal of the WN. #. A. 





The fruit of liberal education is not learn- 
ing, but the capacity and desire to learn; not 
knowledge, but power.—Charles W. Eliot 
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THERE’S AN ENJOYABLE | 


Popular Editions 





/ IC 


POSTPAID 





Latest Holiday Fiction 
$2.00 Per Copy 


Andrew Bride of Paris— 
Henry S. Harrison 
And They Lived Happily Ever 
After—Meredith Nicholson 
A Bush That Burned— 
Marjorie B. McClure 
Cousin Jane—-Harry L. Wilson 
Dee Dee—Eliot H. Robinson 
The Icternal Circle— 
Jay William Hudson 
The High Forfeit—Basil King 
The Lavorons—- 
Clara L. Burnham 
Pollyanna’s Jewels— 
Harriet L. Smith 
The Power and The Glory— 
Gilbert Parker 
Quest—Katherine N. Bush 
Sivedey—FEthel] Hueston 
Treadng the Winepress— 
Ralph Connor 
The Pleasure Buyers— 
Arthur Roche 
Last Years Nest— 
Dorothy Terrell 
John McNab—John Buchan 
The Red Lamp— 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
The Smiths—Janet Fairbanks 
Wild Harvest—John M. Oskinson 
Thus Far—J. C. Snaith 
Bindore Parva— 
George A. Birmingham 
The Strolling Saint— 
Rafael Sabatini 
The Third Warning— 
Augustus Nuir 
Mr. Guelpa—Vance Thompson 
His Wife-in-law— 
Marie C. Omler 
Meadowlark Basin— 
M. Bower 
The Emigrants—John Bojie 
The Whispering Lane— 
Fergus Haine 
Ernestine Sophie— 
Sophia Cleugh 
The Great Pandalfo— 
William J. Locke 
Gabriel Samara Peacemaker— 
E. Phillips Oppenheime 
Cherry and Beasley’s Christmas 
Party—Booth tarkington 


POSTPAID 


Are Parents People—Alice Duer Miller 
Babbitt—Sinclaire Lewis 

Back to God’s Country—James O. Curwood 
Barbarian Lover—-Margaret Pedler 

Beau Rand—Charles Seltzer 

Big Brother—Rex Beach 

Black Bartlemy’s Treasure—Jeffery Farnol 
Black Buttes—Clarence Mulford 

Black Oxen—Gertrude Atherton 

The Blood Ship—Norman Springer 


The Body in the Blue Room—Sidney Williams 


Black Caesar’s Clan—Albert P. Terbune 
The Brass Bowl—Louise J. Vance 

Brass Commandments—Charles A. Seltzer 
The Brimming Cup—Dorothy Canfield 
Bull Dog Drummond's: Third Round— 





Cycil MecNeile 


Bush Ranger—Harold Bindloss 

Call of the Canyon—Zane Grey 

Captain Blood—Rafael Sabatini 

Carnac’s Folly—Gilbert Parker 

The Cat’s Paw—Natalie S. Lincoln 

Cappy Rick’s Retires—Peter B. Kyne 

The Cinema Murder—E. Phillips Oppenheim 
The Coast of Folly—Coningsby Dawson 
Conflict—Clarence B. Kelland 

The Country Beyond—James O. Curwood 
The Covered Wagon—Emerson Hough 
Craig Kennedy Listens In—Arthur B. Reeve 
Croatan—Mary Johnston 

Cytheria—Joseph Hergesheimer 

The Dark Swan—Ernest Pascal 

Doctor Nye—Joseph C. Lincoln 

The Diamond Thieves—Arthur Stringer 
The Dim Lantern—Temple Bailey 








The books listed below achieved such great pop 
it has been possible to re-issue them, in most case: 


A Dog of Flanders—Ouida 
Don Q Love Story—K, & Hesket! 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Ha!l- 
Drusilla With a Million—Blizab 
Enchanted Garden—Harry J. F¢ 
The Everlasting Whisper—Jack: 
The Exile of the Lariat-—Hono1 
The Enchanted April—“flizabe! 
Faint Perfume—Zona Gale 
The Fascinating Stranger—Boot 
Feathers Left Around—vUarolyn 
Feet of Clay—Margaretta Tuttl 
Fires of Ambition—George Gibt 
First Down, Kentucky—Ralph I 
Four Square—Grace Richmond 
The Gaspard of Pine Croft—Ral 
Gentle Julia—Booth Tarkington 
The Golden Cocoon—Ruth Cross 
The Green Ray—Vance Thompsc 
The Hand of Peril—Arthur Strir 
The Happy Isles—Basil King 
The Hawkeye—Herbert Quick 
His Children’s Children—Arthur 
Home-Spun Tales—Kate D, Wi: 
The House of Dreams Comes Tr 
} 


I’ll Show You the Town—Elmer 
The Innocents Abroad—Mark T 
The Iron House—Edwin C, Hill 
The Land of Forgotten Men—Eé 
The Land That Time Forgot—E 
Leave it to Psmith—P, G, Wode 
The Lengthened Shadow—Wiliar 
Main Street—Sinclair Lewis 

Man-Size—William MacLeod Rai 





The New South 
Seas Edition of 
STEVENSON 
A classic every home should 
own—a gift every one should 
consider well at such a price as 


The Outstanding Bic 
IDA M. TARBEL 

The Life of Jud; 
The Story of § 


Oc This life of the head of the United States Stee 
ican and close to the interest in public affairs « 
any volume country. The present generation has seen from da 


The 32 volumes 
complete, 28.80 


of Big Business grow. 
appear the men whose names are household word: 
Rockefeller, Roosevelt, Schwab, Frick, Widener, ¢ 


You will appreciate ever 


every ounce of truth and interest from the subject 
up a vision of our great industrial civilization, 


BUFFALO DAYS 
By Col. Homer W. Wheeler 


RUDE RURAL RHYMES 
Speaking of Bob Adams’ “Rude MADI 


Dorothy 








Forty years in the Old West by 
the famous Cattleman, Indian 
Fighter and Army Officer. Illus- 
trated. 4.00 


The Illustrated Bible Story Beok 
New Testament 


2.00 
Illustrated by Milo Winter 


THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS 
By Bruce Barton 
Portrait of Jesus that makes a 
modern man sit up and take 
notice—Boston Transcript. 2.50 


Any Titles on this Page are sent POSTPAID at Listed Prices 


HALF TOLD TALES 

By Henry Van Dyke 
It has been five years since a 
new book of stories has come 
fram Dr. Van Dyke. The appear- 
ance of this book is an event. 
Illustrated. 1.50 


When We were very Young 
A. A.. Milne 
2.00 


New Popular $1.75 MHdition 
THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
By Sherman Kent. Illustrated. 


Rural Rhymes,” the Observer Dis- By t 
patch of Utica says: “Wherever Betsy”, 
you may dip into the book you Origi 
are sure of a chuckle, and sound  made-t: 
sense as well. The book will de-_ teller - 
light all who ever had any know- and ot! 
ledge or love of the country. 2.00 _ girls. 
THE LITTLE GREY GOOSE 
By Felicite LeFevre RECOL 

Author of “The Cock, the Mouse 
and the Little Red Hen”. y 

The Little White Duck is in- Vice- 
vited to the Lttle Red Hen’s ' 
birthday party but can’t find her "All tl 
little yellow shoes and her little ‘traordi: 
yellow’ stockings. The Little Marsha 
Grey Goose gives them to her alone re 
just in time. but pk 

Twenty-four full page illustra- his fait 
tions in color by Freda Derrick... make | 
Colored Jacket. Net 1.00’. his per: 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATI 


Eau Claire, Wisc 
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.E BOOK HERE FOR YOU 


+h great popularity in their original editions that 
in most cases at less than half the original price. 


Popular Fiction 





—Ouida 

K, & Hesketh Prichard 
iaddon Hall—Chas. Major 
llion—Blizabeth Cooper 
-Harry J. Forraan 
1isper—Jackson Gregory 


Mine With The Iron Door—Harold B. Wright 
The Millon Dollar Doll—A. M. Williamson 
Mr. and Mrs. Sen—Louise J. Miln 

Mysterious Rider—Zane Grey 

Never the Twain Shall Meet—Peter B. Kyne 
North—James B. Hendryx 








ariat--Honore Willsie North of 36—Emerson Hough 
ril—“Elizabeth Old Misery—Hugh Pendexter 

1a Gale Oliver October—George B. McClutcheon 
ranger—Booth Tarkington The Orphan—Clarence Mulford 
ind—Carolyn Wells Partners of Chance—Henry H. Knibbs 


Peregrine’s Progress—Jeffery Farnol 
Rufus—Grace Richmond 
The Roughneck—Robert W. Service 


faretta Tuttle 
-George Gibbs 
‘ky—Ralph D. Paine 


> Richmond The Saint of the Speedway—-Ridgwell Cullum 
e Croft—Ralph Connor The Sea Hawk—Rafael Sabatini 

| Tarkington Siege—Samuel H. Adams 

—Ruth Cross Sr John Dering—Jeffery Farnol 


The Snob—Helen R. Martin 

Snowdrift—James B. Hendryx 

Spooky Hollow—Carolyn Wells 

Tarzan and the Ant Man—Edgar R. Burroughs 

pS Tiger River—Arthur O. Friel 

Kate D. Wiggins The Trail of the White Mule—B. M. Bower 

ms Comes True— The Trail Rider—George W. Ogden 
Margaret Pedler Treve—Albert P. Terhune 

fown—Elmer Davis The Turning Point—Louise Tracy 

yad—Mark Twain Vandermark’s Folly—Herbert Quick 

dwin C, Hill The Vehement Flame—Margaret Deland 

ten Men—Edison Marshall The Vision of Desire—Margaret Pedler 

ie Forgot—Edgar Burroughs Wanderer of the Wasteland—Zane Grey 

—P. G, Wodehouse Tetherstones—Ethel M. Dell 

adow—Wiliam J. Locke Vicky Van—Carolyn Wells 

ir Lewis Ann’s An Idiot—Painela Wynn 

MacLeod Raine Timber Wolf—Jackson Gregory 


nce Thompson 
-Arthur Stringer 
3asil King 

bert Quick 
iren—Arthur Train 


C 


POSTPAID 








eae “ihe post that ail Tow reads 
of Judge Gary a Heap 0 Livin’ 


Poems of Patriotism 

The Path To Home 

When Day Is Done 

The Passing Throng 

Rhymes of Childhood 
Cloth boxed 1.25 
Lea. boxed 2.00 


ory of Steel : 


ed States Steel Corporation is essentially Amer- 
blic affairs of every thinking person in the 
seen from day to day the amazing phenomenon 
preciate every chapter of this book in which 
isehold words throughout the nation: Morgan, 
<, Widener, Gates, Miss Tarbell has wrung 
mn the subject. Steel! The very word brings 
vilization, Illustrated. 

Dorothy Canfield’s New Juvenile 
ide MADE-TO-ORDER STORIES 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
HERBERT QUICK 


is- By the author of “Understood One Man’s Life 
ver Betsy”, etc. is more interesting than any of 
rou Original and joyous stories, !8 novel.s Profusely illustrated. 


nd made-to-order by a gifted story 5.00 


vt = ne aor pt fg Mn one 
w- and other fun loving boys an Coo ; 

; per’s classic with superb 
00 girls, Illustrated. ame 20lor illustrations by N. C. Wyeth. 
1B Price, 2.50 


THE DEER SLAYER 





Latest Holiday Fiction 
$2.00 Per Copy 


Valor of the Range— 
Laurie York Ersknie 
Craig Kennedy on the Farm— 


Arthur B. Reeve 

Old Youth—Coningsby Dawson 
The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy—John Ersknie 


Minot’s Folly—Rupert Holland 
Power—Arthur Stringer 
Harper Prize Short Stories— 
A Son of His Father— 

Harold Bell Wright 
The Kenworthys— 

Margaret Wilson 
Joline—Harriet Comstock 
The Keeper of the Bees— 

ene Stratton 
The Little French Girl— 

Ann D. Sedgwick 

The Ancient Highway— 
James O. Curwood 
The Vanishing American— 
Zane Grey 
Arrowsmith—Sinclair Lewis 
Thresholds—Faith Baldwin 
Queer Judson— 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
The Heart of Katie O’Doone 
Leroy Scott 
The Perennial Bachelor— s 
Anne Parrish 
Winners and Losers— 
Alice H. Rice & Cale Y. 
Emily Climbs— 

L. M. Montgomery 
Father Abraham— 

Irving Bachelor 


Booth and the Spirit of Lincoln— 
Bernie Babcock 


Porter 


Rice 


BOOKS AT $2.50 PER COPY 
Adventures in Understanding— 
David Grayson 
i Albertos Father— 
Christina ) a ee 


Coomlie St. Mary’s—Maud Diver 


BOOKS AT $1.75 PER COPY 


Reluctant Duchess— : 
—_ Alice Duer Miller 


POSTPAID 


a eT 





Any Titles on this Page are sent POSTPAID at Listed Prices 


R. MARSHALL “Dame Wiggins of Lee”; “A Visit 
in- Vice-President and Hoosier from St. Nicholas”; “The Pope’s 
n’s ‘ Philosopher Mule”; “A Dog of Flanders”; “The 
her ‘All that went to make the ex- Little Wooden Doll”; 

‘tle traordinary personality of “Tom” 1.00 en. 
‘tle Marshall is in these pages. Not 
her alone reflections and recollections, 
but philosophy, wit, anecdote, 
ra-° his faith. tolerance and modesty 
ck., make his book the essence of 
00’ his personality. Illustrated. 5.00 


& STATIONERY COMPANY 


ire, Wisconsin 


UNCOMMON AMERICANS 
By Don C. Seitz 
Crisp biographies of twenty- 
two who broke the rules and 
made their mark. 3.50 


When I Grow Up To Middie Age 
Struthers Burt 
Mr. Burt’s poems are written 
in a new manner, a combination 
of lyric. narrative and character 
atudy, and each centers around @ 
very human personality. 2. 
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State Retirement System 


By R. E. LOVELAND, Secretary 








THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Public 
School Retirement Association, held in 
the Gold Room of the Hotel Wisconsin, 
November 6, at 2:30 P. M., demon- 
strated to all present that the early af- 
ternoon is the proper time to hold this 
meeting instead of at 4:30, as has here- 
tofore been the case. It was perhaps 
the most representative meeting that 
we have had, as shown by the large 
number of schools represented as well 
as the different sections of the state and 
different classes of teachers. 

Enthusiasm ran high as the teachers 
listened to the excellent talks given by 
Mr. S. A. Oscar, Secretary of the Beav- 
ers and a member of the Annuity 
Board, and Attorney General Herman 
L. Ekern. 

In a brief review of the year’s work, 
the secretary brought out the following 
facts: 

During the year 1,134 teachers ceased 
teaching and withdrew their own de- 
posits with interest accumulations, un- 
der 42.29 (1), leaving in the fund the 
deposits made by the state to accumu- 
late with interest for them until they 
reach the age of fifty, at which time, or 
any time after, they will be permitted 
to use these deposits with all interest 
accumulations, to purchase an annuity, 
or, in the event of death these deposits 
with interest accumulations will be paid 
to the beneficiary or the estate. 

Of the above, 1,080 were public school 
teachers, 21 normal school teachers, 
and 33 university teachers. 

During the year, 192 teachers who 
had not yet reached the age of thirty- 
six removed from the state to teach 
elsewhere and withdrew their own de- 
posits with interest accumulations, un- 
der Section 42.49 (6), having filed with 


the board a discharge and release of all 
claim on state deposits. 

Of the above, 142 were public school 
teachers, 17 were normal school teach- 
ers, and 33 were university teachers. 

Death claims were paid for 23 public 
school teachers and one university 
teacher. 

Annuities being paid at the present 
time under the conditions of the old 
law: 

Men, 67; Women, 400; total, 467, of 
which 40 were added during the last 
year. 

Those drawing the monthly annuity 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
new law at the present time number 53, 
of whom 16 were added last year. 


Since 1921, 62 public school teachers 
have been granted a monthly annuity 
under the provisions of the new law. 

The average age of these sixty-two 
teachers, at the time of retirement, was 
63 years, and the average monthly an- 
nuity $48.11. 

During the same time, 12 normal 
school teachers have retired at an av- 
erage age of 68, with an average 
monthly annuity of $65.44. 

No university teacher has retired as 
an annuitant. 

At the business meeting, Supt. F. E. 
Converse, of Beloit, was elected to pre- 
side and the Secretary of the Public 
School Retirement Board, Mr. Love- 
land, acted as secretary. Miss Lillian 
L. Chloupek, Superintendent of Manito- 
woc County, and Supt. F. E. Converse, 
of Beloit, whose terms as members of 
the board will expire January 1, 1926, 
were reelected for a three year term 
ending January 1, 1929. 

The following statement for the year 
ending June 30, 1925, will be of interest. 
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Ledger Assets—July 1, 1924 -_-________- 


Denosita by ‘Teachers =.......<.-..-_- =; 
DURE leet n in wacnncecasanedasoawe—s55 


Interest: 


Umted States Bonds. .-..2..2-i.-<.. 
Wis. Municipal Bonds ~-----_-_-_--- 
Wis. he be ete. ones. Se 
Camden “Renae cole. ok 
WE ee POGUE eno ee 
Wie BR. Be-Mie. Loans... k 
Funds in State Depositories _._______- 
Bond Discount Accumulated ~..--------_- 
Profit on Bonds Sold or Exchanged_-_- 


OGRE. ORIIIOS © ios Sota cicenmes: 


Balance before Deductions ~.--_- 
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$5,551,789.43 


$759,292.47 
1,690,076.03 


278,491.09 


ee 2,163.69 
te 5,741.53 


_ 2,735,764.81 
a $8,287,554.24 


DISBURSEMENTS—1924-25 


Withdrawals 42.49 (1) (a) ------------- 


Withdrawals 42.49 (6) 


Retunds 2006-2)... soon oe eee 
Death Benehte 42.50 ......-..........- 


Annuities—Monthly 


Annuities—Quarterly ~.......-_--------- 
Aceruod. interest Paid ...........-...-- 
Surtax Remitted to Milwaukee ~_-__--_-- 
General Administration Expense —___-~-- 
Investment Expense --_.---------------- 
Bond Premium Amortized ~_-...--------- 


Total Disbursements ~.......-.-_--- 


Ledger Assets—June 30, 1925 __- 


$137,620.68 
26,671.10 
4,400.70 
15,498.87 
35,594.44 
161,418.26 
23,443.98 
262,581.79 
30,783.58 
13,760.90 
2,357.01 


$714,131.31 
$7,573,422.93 


LEDGER ASSETS—JUNE 30, 1924 AND JUNE 30, 1925 


CR ict tae i ee eg ea 
Ried Sentee Wonde: occas ceucase 
NS EE ee 
Wisy- mumepe: ponds 2... 2.......-L- 
Wis. Real Estate Mtg. Bonds ---_--------- 
Wis: Municinal Loans: ......-.......<.-= 
Wis. Real Estate Mtg. Loans .--.--------- 





June 30, June 30, 
1924 1925 

alia aiaces ia $1,330,858.59 $347,315.56 
Sl ae 254,801.11 877,243.61 
polars ea rt 1,413,467.88 1,390,206.50 
se er ere 562,140.80 1,424,251.00 
Pare 633,936.52 1,052,872.20 
ar scat os re 22,250.00 18,000.00 
Besar es 1,334,334.53 2,463,534.06 
$5,551,789.43 $7,573,422.93 





BENEFITS OF THE RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM TO THE TEACHER 


By HERMAN L. EKERN 
Attorney General 


THE WHOLE-HEARTED APPROVAL given 
the people of Wisconsin to the teachers 
retirement act indicates the general ap- 
preciation of its benefits to the public 
and the teachers alike. The work of 
the schools is so intimately dependent 
on the teachers that anything which 


benefits the teacher must of necessity 
benefit the schools. 

The public—and this includes the 
taxpayers, parents, and pupils—wants 
to attract to the schools the most 
capable and efficient teachers, to keep 
them enthusiastic and happy in their 
work, and to have them content and 
willing to retire when no longer able to 
render the best service. That the Wis- 
consin schools have made marked prog- 
ress in this respect since the present re- 
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tirement act went into effect is not open 
to question. 

Under this act every teacher who is 
not less than twenty-five years of age is 
assured: 


(1) An absolutely safe investment of 5% of 
her salary at a maximum rate of interest, 
considering the security, and this interest is 
compounded annually; and the amount of the 
investment may, if the teacher chooses, be in- 
creased. 

(2) An additional payment by the state, 
ranging from 24%% to 10% of the teacher’s 
salary (with limitations in case of higher 
salaries) invested in like manner. 

(3) A right to draw an annuity on retire- 
ment from teaching after the age of fifty, 
which annuity may be payable during the life 
of the teacher, or during the life of the teacher, 
with a guarantee of at least 180 monthly pay- 
ments to the teacher or to the beneficiary. 

(4) An annuity during life on becoming 
wholly and permanently disabled at any time 
after having made payments for five years. 

(5) That the total investment from the 
payments by the teacher and by the state, with 
interest, will be paid to beneficiaries in case of 
death. 

(6) The right, on ceasing teaching, to with- 
draw in cash, all her own payments and in- 
terest, and still retain the right to the annu- 
ity from the payments made by the state. 

(7) The right to an increase in the annuity 
so to be paid based on a computation of the 
payments which would have been made by the 
state had the same law been in force before 
July 1st, 1921; and 

(8) The right to take the annuity provided 
under the law in force before 1921, if such 
annuity is larger than that provided under the 
new act. 


Every dollar paid by a teacher or by 
the state on behalf of a teacher always 
remains the absolute property of that 
teacher. It can never be forfeited. 
There are no payments made by 
younger for older teachers or vice versa. 
Each annuity stands on its own bottom 
and is absolutely provided for in non- 
forfeitable credits to the individual 
teacher. The plan is absolutely sound 
and no more liberal benefits are pro- 
vided in any other retirement plan. 

The result is a direct inducement to 
the most capable teachers to stay in the 
profession. It relieves them in a large 
degree from the worry and anxiety in- 


cident to the making and care of finan- 
cial investments; it assures a possibility 
of retirement to a comfortable and in- 
dependent old age; it makes possible 
provision for dependents in case of 
death or during old age; it provides for 
the comparatively few, but very unfor- 
tunate, cases of total and permanent 
disability. 

It thus encourages the teacher and 
increases the satisfaction with which 
her work is done. It leads to the most 
desirable permanency in the service. 
By the timely and satisfactory retire- 
ment of older teachers, the younger 
teachers are assured a more rapid ad- 
vancement and a greater opportunity to 
rise in the profession. 

In retiring the superannuated, it in- 
creases the usefulness of school build- 
ings and school equipment. By enabling 
the teacher to give undivided attention 
to the school work, it gives to the public 
a service of much greater value, actu- 
ally reducing the proportionate school 
cost. 

All this means better schools and the 
most profitable use of the time of those 
for whom schools are maintained, the 
pupils. 





PROBLEMS IN ADMINISTRATION 
AND INVESTMENT 


By 8S. A. OSCAR 


THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM and the Re- 
tirement Law in this state is an invest- 
ment by the state in education and citi- 
zenship. The Teachers Retirement Law 
in force in Wisconsin is a model and one 
of the best laws in existence. As proof 
of this we find that many cities and 
many states are copying the Wisconsin 
law. 

As near as I can ascertain there are 
three classes of people in this state who 
are opposed to the Retirement law. 

(1) Those who believe that the Re- 
tirement Law is social insurance; that 
it falls into the same category as non- 
employment insurance, old age pensions, 
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and other state insurance proposals. 
They argue that it is class legislation; 
that teachers are no more entitled to 
benefits to which the state contributes 
than are other classes of workers. 
Many who oppose the law on these 
grounds are among those who contri- 
bute through surtaxes to the Retire- 
ment Fund. As near as I can deter- 
mine these objectors do not oppose it 
on this ground. 

(2) There are those who object to it 
because of the amount of money con- 
tributed by the state. They argue that 
it is a tremendous burden and for rea- 
sons of economy they hold that the state 
should never have enacted such a law. 
Those, of course, who oppose it on this 
ground have no conception of the real 
purpose of the law. The purpose of the 
law was to glorify and to stabilize the 
teaching profession, to improve teach- 
ing, and hence to improve education in 
this state. 

(3) There are teachers in the state 
who are opposed to it. Much of the 
opposition we hear to the law is due to 
the fact that some teachers are opposed 
to it. A number of our teachers under 
thirty years of age are not in sympathy 
with the law. It is our business as 
members of the Annuity Board, and it is 
your business as principals and super- 
intendents, to sell the Retirement Sys- 
tem to the teachers of the state. It has 
taken years and years to get the law we 
now have, and teachers who enter the 
work in this state should be required to 
help foster and promote and support it. 


There is a mistaken impression 
abroad with reference to the State Re- 
tirement Fund. Many look upon it the 
Same as any of our other state trust 
funds. In the very nature of the case 
it is entirely different and entirely dis- 
tinct from most of our other trust 
funds. The idea is prevalent that this 
vast fund, now approximately $8,000,- 
000, belongs to the state or is a state 
fund. This is erroneous; the fund be- 
longs to the teachers and is in no sense 
a state fund. 
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The law, when it went into effect, 
really provided for an insurance or an 
annuity company. In order to function 
properly, it became necessary to admin- 
ister the fund just exactly the same as 
a private insurance company would. It 
must obviously operate upon approved 
annuity tables, maintain legal reserves, 
and provide other features that made it 
comparable to the annuities offered by 
the regular life insurance companies. 
[t has been the ambition of the Annuity 
Board so to administer it, and we feel 
that substantial progress has been made 
in this direction. I am in doubt as to 
the wisdom of legislation that limits or 
restricts. A new law we now have fixes 
the interest we can charge on the money 
in this fund. We can only wait develop- 
ments to see whether the fund is able 
to function and remain 100% solvent 
under this handicap. 

The problem of keeping the fund in- 
vested so that it will return the highest 
possible yield to the beneficiaries of the 
fund, the teachers, has not been an 
easy task. The law provides that in in- 
vesting this money preference should be 
given to farm mortgage loans. As a re- 
sult of this, more than $3,500,000 is al- 
ready out on farm mortgages and the 
Board is making every effort to put as 
much of this fund as possible on Wis- 
consin farms. 


A sound investment policy, however, 
calls for diversification; so the Board 
has also invested in Wisconsin munici- 
pal bonds, a considerable amount in 
Canadian bonds which were in the na- 
ture of temporary investment pending 
the time when we should be able to in- 
vest this money in Wisconsin, and some 
city mortgages where the conditions ~ 
were favorable and the security ade- 
quate. 





Here comes Old Father Christmas, 
With sounds of fife and drum; 
With mistletoe about his brows, 
So merrily he comes. 


Rose Terry Cooke. 
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Wisconsin State Kindergarten 


Association 
By CAROLINE W. BARBOUR 











THE ASSOCIATION celebrated its fifth 
anniversary during the state conven- 
tion. The following officers were elected 
for the year: president, Caroline W. 
Barbour, director of kindergarten- 
primary training, Superior State Nor- 
mal school; vice-president, Clara James, 
supervisor of kindergarten-primary 
grades, Oshkosh; secretary, Florence 
Foxwell, director of kindergarten, La 
Crosse State Normal school; treasurer, 
Virginia Zillier, director of public 
school kindergarten, Sheboygan. 

Committee chairmen were appointed 
as follows: 

Membership, Clare Thomas, 513 Wis- 
- consin Street, Sheboygan. 

Kindergarten Extension, Nina C. 
Vandewalker, 732 Prospect Avenue, 
Milwaukee. 

Bulletin, Louise Alder, Milwaukee 
State Normal school. 

Legislation, Joanna Hannan, 113 
Fourteenth Street, Milwaukee. 

Annual Meeting, Grace E. Nelson, 
1530 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee. 


Policies 


The chief effort of the W. S. K. A. 
this year will be so to simplify its ac- 
tivities as to get an efficient and help- 
ful organization into working shape. 
The chairmen of committees, represent- 
atively distributed throughout the state, 
are pledged to specific activity along 
their respective lines. The association 
desires to be of practical service in 
three directions: (1) in strengthening 
and fostering the wider work of the 
I. K. U. and in maintaining representa- 
tion in its activities; (2) in getting in 
touch with all kindergarten teachers, 
individuals in the smaller localities, as 
well as groups and clubs, through cor- 


respondence and helpful literature; (3) 
in encouraging the extension of kinder- 
gartens in the state, by educating peo- 
ple to the need for the soliciting, nur- 
turing, active type of schooling which 
the kindergarten offers, and to which, 
thanks to our state laws, the four- and 
five-year-olds are legally entitled. 


Bulletins 


The Bulletin Committee is already 
beginning work on a bulletin entitled 
“The Kindergarten Curriculum for the 
Four Year Old,” designed to help in the 
practical problems of kindergarten 
teachers. It is hoped that it will also 
present to leaders in education the re- 
lation of this type of curriculum to 
nursery and pre-school training. 

Bulletin No. 1, “Best Toys for Chil- 
dren and How to Use Them,” by Mrs. 
Minnetta S. Leonard, is ready for dis- 
tribution. Miss Virginia Zillier, 1945 
North Sixth Street, Sheboygan, and 
Miss Anette Hainer, 423 Niagara Ave- 
nue, Sheboygan, will answer all in- 
quiries in regard to the sale and distri- 
bution of the bulletin. 


Membership 


We have now a possible third of the 
kindergartens of the state on our ros- 
ter. The association urges a greatly 
increased active membership amongst 
the teaching force and the ex-kinder- 
gartners, for the inspiration and prac- 
tical help which all may give to each, 
and for the influence which such a 
strong band of workers will have on the 
problems of early elementary education 
in the state. It also hopes for the 
hearty cooperation and interest of our 
co-workers in the primary field and 
elsewhere. Associate membership is 
























offered to all parents and teachers who 
are willing to aid financially in realiz- 
ing our objectives. Dr. Arnold Gesell 
says, “Childhood is the gateway to a 
larger experience, and the path over 
which the child is led broadens into the 
great highway over which the youth 
must walk alone.” 

We must never forget that in Wis- 
consin, that gateway swings open to the 
tiny feet of the four-year-old, and that 
every child of kindergarten age has a 
right to enter joyously, then and there, 
into his heritage of schooling and his 
long training in the high art of citizen- 
ship. 





HOW IT WORKS IN ILLINOIS 


SUPERINTENDENT F. G. BLAIR of Iili- 
nois has made a study which shows why 
educational legislation is difficult to get 
in Illinois. With a word changed here 
and there, it does pretty well as an 
analysis of the Wisconsin situation. 
Our most serious difficulty, however, is 
indifference to any proposal which does 
not appeal to local or group interest. 
We suggest that Mr. Blair’s article be 
read and pondered. 


To Friends of Educational Progress: 
“Divide the enemy. Attack and 
destroy him in sections.” Thus runs 
one of the dicta of offensive warfare. 
But one does not need to be a member of 
a military campaign to see the effective- 
ness of this method of attack demon- 
strated. Every session of the General 
Assembly furnishes abundant examples 
of its application as legislative strate- 
gists seek to throw the apple of discord 
into the ranks of the educational forces 
to separate them into groups and to 
launch attacks through the open gaps. 
Many well meaning persons, many 
good citizens, fear that our system of 
public instruction has grown in scope 
and costs far beyond the limits set by 
its founders. They see new laws enacted 
at each session of the legislature, broad- 
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ening, deepening, and extending the op- 
portunities and the facilities offered by 
the public schools. They know that 
such legislation must be the result of 
some intelligent, organized effort. They 
discover that that organized, aggressive 
force is the State Teachers’ Association, 
with a membership of twenty thou- 
sand, representing every phase of public 
education, and whose legislative com- 
mittee and secretary have the power 
and responsibility of representing that 
Association before the committees of 
the Senate and House on all educational 
proposals. 

If this association is the main spon- 
sor and promoter of new legislation and 
the defender of what has been accom- 
plished, the only way to stop or check 
the expanding program of public educa- 
tion is to break the force of this or- 
ganization. How can it be done? Not 
by a frontal mass attack. Little if any 
hope lies in that direction. The war 
plan adopted has two objectives: 

1. Discredit in every way possible the 
legislative committee and secretary of 
the Association. 

2. Break their ranks by enticing cer- 
tain members and groups in the Asso- 
ciation to join with the reactionaries 
under a banner inscribed with some 
plausible educational slogan and by 
causing dissension between individuals 
and groups which compose the larger 
organizations. Array the Normal 
Schools and the University against 
each other; high schools against ele- 
mentary schools ; superintendents 
against teachers; school boards and 
school officers against superintendents 
and teachers. 

Now such a wide-flung organization, 
including so many sub-organizations 
and groups, one of whose cardinal prin- 
ciples is freedom of speech and freedom 
of action, offers a peculiarly vulnerable 
front to this plan of attack. Priding 
itself upon the independence of thought 
and alignment of its component groups 
on all educational matters, the Teach- 
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ers’ Association, although it may feel 
the weakening effects of dissenting 
members and groups, inflicts no penal- 
ties, administers no reprimands. 

Moreover, so much of the field of edu- 
cation is still in such an unexplored, un- 
developed stage, that the wisest workers 
in it are the least cock-sure and dog- 
matic on the merits or demerits of any 
new educational proposal. 

All of this is said with no intention of 
questioning the motives or the loyalty 
of any person or group favoring or op- 
posing the State Teachers’ legislative 
program. It is written as a statement 
of one of the main causes of the check- 
ing of the Association’s legislative pro- 
grams in the last two sessions of the 
General Assembly.” 

—F. G. Blair. 





ALL THINGS 


Nothing is ours. For an impassioned moment 
We hold our blessings, but to give away: | 
All, all must go; the fairest flowers and frail- 


est, 
In our hot holding wither and decay. 


Nothing is ours. The joyous rose-souled baby 
Pursues the laughing years to sordid hells 
Of worldliness; foul smoke and clutching mam- 


mon ; 
Devour the edges of the rolling fells. 


Nothing is ours; love wastes to futile passion; 
Beauty to shame; and honour, to a word; 
Might, to a shadow; goodness, to a maxim, 
And lovely toil becomes a bitter lord. 


“All things are yours!” The cry of God 
makes answer, 
Sweeping in love through earth and sea and 


sky; 
“Might, goodness, honour; love and toil and 
childhood, 
Pass to the Eternal Beauty, which am I.” 
—Elizabeth Gibson. 





The process of civilization consists of the 
discovery by men of the laws of the universe 
and of living in harmony with those laws. The 
most important of them to men are the laws 
of their own nature. This is education, the 
method whereby man is revealed to himself. 
It is the instruction of his understanding, the 
training of his sentiments, the direction of his 
action. Calvin Coolidge. 





WHO KNOWS? 


I HAVE a _ profound respect for boys. 
Grimy, ragged, tousled boys in the street often 
attract me strangely. 

A boy is a man in the cocoon—you do not 
know what it is going to become—his life is 
big with many possibilities. 

He may make or unmake kings, change 
boundary lines between states, write books 
that will mold characters, or invent machines 
that will revolutionize the commerce of the 
world. 

Every man was once a boy. I trust I shall 
not be contradicted; it is really so. 

Very distinctly and vividly I remember a 
slim, freckled boy, who was born in the 
“Patch,” and used to pick up coal along the 
railroad tracks in Buffalo. A few months ago 
I had a motion to make before the Supreme 
Court, and the boy from the “Patch” was the 
judge who wrote the opinion granting my peti- 
tions. 

Yesterday I rode horseback past a field 
where a boy was plowing. The lad’s hair 
stuck out through the top of his hat; his form 
was bony and awkward; one suspender held 
his trousers in place; his bare legs and arms 
were brown and sunburned and briar-scarred. 

He swung his horses around just as I passed 
by, and from under the flapping brim of his 
hat he cast a quick glance out of the dark, 
half bashful eyes, and modestly returned my 
salute. His back turned, I took off my hat and 
sent a God-bless-you down the furrow after 
him. Who knows?—I may go to that boy to 
borrow money, or to hear him preach, or to 
beg him to defend me in a law suit; or he may 
stand with pulse unhastened, bare of arm, in 
white apron, ready to do his duty. while the 
cone is placed over my face, and Night and 
Death come creeping into my veins. 

Be patient with the boys—You are dealing 
with soul stuff. Destiny waits just around the 
corner. Be patient with the boys. 

—Elbert Hubbard. 





That man who does not believe that each day 
contains an earlier, more sacred, and auroral 
hour than any he has yet profaned, has de- 
spaired of life, and is pursuing a descending 
and darkening way. 

God himself culminates in the present mo- 
ment, and will never be more divine in the 
lapse of all the ages.—Thoreau. 





The world is his who can see through its pre- 
tension. What deafness, what stone-blind cus- 
tom, what overgrown error you behold is there 
only by sufferance,—by your sufferance. See 
it to be a lie, and you have already dealt it its 
mortal blow.—Emerson. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP FOR 1925 has 
passed 15,000. This fine record was 
made possible by the splendid coopera- 
tion of superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. Wisconsin is moving toward 
the top in Association work. In 1920 
the membership was 7,703. It has more 
than doubled in five years. Our goal is 
100%—every teacher an active working 
member for Wisconsin’s Educational 
Program. 


We have much difficulty in making 
our mailing list correct. Cards come in 
from August to December. We mailed 
September and October numbers to the 
members of the previous year and to all 
the new members whose cards were in 
our hands. The November number was 
mailed to all who were on the records 
November 15, and we are still mailing 
this issue to those whose enrollment 
was late. If you know people who 
should receive the JOURNAL and do 
not, you can do them and us a favor by 
reporting it. PLEASE WRITE US 
WHEN YOU CHANGE YOUR AD- 
DRESS. 


The editor of the Washington Jour- 
nal of Education writes so well some- 
thing I should like to say that I am 
printing it here. He heads it with the 
significant line “What George Can’t 
Do.” 


“Let George do it.” Time came with the 
reorganization of the W. E. A. in 1920 when 
an efficient “George” who could devote his 
whole time to the program of the Association 
became imperative. Maintenance of perma- 
nent headquarters, the publication of a jour- 
nal, the recruiting and professionalizing of 
teachers, the detailed management of the 
growing convention, legislative promotion, 
needed research and publicity, expanding field 
service—these developing activities of the 
professional program became much too great 
for any individual or group to manage as a 
gratuity. Accordingly “George” was employed 


by the Association, and had he been triplets, 
would have had no chance to loaf. 

Indeed the most that “George” alone can do 
is absurdly small in proportion to the task the 
professional organization has to perform. The 
full time of the association’s “George” and 
“Georgette” and “Georgiana” combined, is 
equivalent to only about one class period a 
year for each member of the Association. 
Vicarious service of such limitation was cer- 
tainly not intended to substitute the personal 
service which members might render. 

But even if “George” were so multiplied 
that he could do everything to be done in the 
professional program, it would not be whole- 
some or desirable that everything be done 
vicariously. The glory of the professional 
program is the vast amount of “labor of love” 
so freely and unselfishly given to it. The 
quality of such service no mere money can 
buy. And, too, it benefits the performer as 
much as the group. 

Clearly the service for which “George” is 
paid is only to render more effective and valu- 
able, by supplying direction and coordination, 
the vastly larger service which objectifies the 
profession’s ideals. However efficient “George” 
may ever be, the success of the Association’s 
program will always be far more dependent 
upon the service given by the far-flung mem- 
bership. And should that service of devotion 
fail, no employed “George” can fill the void. 


PUBLICATIONS 


We have published this fall two valu- 
able bulletins: The Teaching of Civics 
and the report of the Building Survey 
Committee. Either or both will be sent 
to any member, on request. We have 
also just printed a Wisconsin History 
Test—which we shall be glad to supply 
at cost to those teachers who desire to 
find out what their pupils know or do 
not know about their own state. 





SWALLOWING THE BAIT 


A report from the office of the Com- 
missioner of Insurance indicates that 
unauthorized agents have been fleecing 
teachers with fraudulent insurance pol- 
icies, under the name of “teachers’ ac- 
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cident policy.” We hope that any teach- 
ers who have been victimized will re- 
port details to us. There are too many 
high grade and perfectly honest compa- 
nies to waste money on the unknown 
ones. An excellent casualty company 
advertises in this JOURNAL. You are 
safe if you deal with them. Don’t swal- 
low the baited hook. 


Don’t sign a paper for a stranger. 
Insist on identification! 

Don’t sign a paper for one who is 
“giving you the set.” 

Don’t expect to get something for 
nothing. 





FOUND: We have in our office a 
pair of horn rimmed glasses in a black 
leather case, found in the Milwaukee 
Auditorium during the convention. We 
shall be glad to send them to the owner. 





There was a fine response to our re- 
quest for the return of duplicate copies 
of the JOURNAL. We can therefore 
send September and October copies to 
some of those who failed to receive 
them, and shall be glad to do so on re- 
quest. 





The Hall & McCreary Company of 
Chicago supplied six thousand song 
books, free of charge, for use during 
the Milwaukee convention. We take 
this opportunity to thank them for that 
generous contribution to the success of 
the meetings. 





There is really only one supremely disgrace- 
ful thing in the United States today, and that 
is to be idle. Once when Mark Twain was in 
London a friend pointed out to him a stately 
gentleman with the remark: “That is Lord 
Dundreary.” ‘What does he do for a living?” 
said Mark. “Lords,” was the reply, “never 
work.” “Ah,” said Mark, “we have the same 
class in America, but we call them tramps.” 

Don’t be a lord. Don’t be a tramp. Be a 
real American, which means be a worker.— 
E. L. M.—Michigan Educational Journal 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCE N. E. A. 


The fifty-sixth meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence will be 
held in Washington, February 21-25. 
Wisconsin headquarters will be at the 
Raleigh hotel. 

Arrangements have been made for a 
special train leaving Chicago over the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at 1:00 
P. M., Friday, February 19, 1926, ar- 
riving at Harper’s Ferry, West Vir- 
ginia the following morning, where a 
short stopover may be made, and at 
Brunswick, Maryland a stopover and 
side trip in automobile will be made to 
Gettysburg National Park Battlefield. 
At conclusion of the Gettysburg trip the 
party will return to the special train 
and continue on to Washington, which 
will be reached Saturday afternoon, 
February 20th. 

One and one-half fare for the round- 
trip on the identification certificate plan 
has been authorized, selling date, Feb- 
ruary 17th to 23rd inclusive, return 
limit March 3rd. 

The round-trip convention fare, in- 
cluding Gettysburg stopover, will be as 
follows: 


From Madison, $52.69. 
From Milwaukee, $50.26. 


The round-trip convention fare, not 
including Gettysburg stopover will be 
as follows: 


From Madison, $48.69. 
From Milwaukee, $46.26. 


Full details may be obtained by ad- 
dressing E. G. Doudna, Secretary Wis- 
consin Teachers Association, Madison, 
Wisconsin; or by application to J. G. 
Van Norsdall, District Passenger Rep- 
resentative, Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, 425 East Water St., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, you may obtain free, a copy 
of a New Descriptive Guide to Wash- 
ington, D. C., or a Harper’s Ferry pam- 
phlet, also full details concerning fares 
from any point, and reservations on all 
trains, Chicago to Washington. 
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Without books God is silent, justice dor- 
mant, natural science at a stand, philosophy 
lame, letters dumb, and all things involved in 
darkness.—Bartholin 





Geography—United States and Canada. By 
H. H. Barrows and Edith Parker. 288 
pp. Silver, Burdett and Company, Chi- 
cago. 


The United States. By James Fairgrieve and 
Ernest Young. 469 pp. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 


Europe—A Geographical Reader. 
B. Clark. 555 pp. 
Company, Chicago. 


By Vinnie 
Silver, Burdett and 


Real Stories of the Geography Makers. 
John T. Faris. 332 pp. 
pany, Boston. 


Geography grows more interesting and 
teachable every day. One of the reasons for 
this is the fine text and reference books which 
differ so much from the formal and deadly 
geography of places that bewildered our youth. 
One looks through Barrow’s and Parker’s 
treatment of the United States and Canada, 
and is delighted that so much useful, interest- 
ing, and valuable material has been put into 
a book for the intermediate grades. It is a 
beautiful example of printing. The pictures 
and maps are unsurpassed. 

Fairgrieve and Young make as interesting 
a reader for the United States as Clark does 
for Europe. 

Faris has written fine biographies of the 
great explorers of the world from Herodotus 
to Amundson. 


By 
Ginn & Com- 





Crowell’s Handbook for Readers and Writers, 
edited by Henrietta Gerwig. 728 pp. 
T. Y. Crowell & Company, New York. 

A compilation along the lines of Brewer’s 
Readers’ Handbook. This book has been 
brought up to 1925, and should be a most 
helpful reference book for teachers of litera- 
ture. It is well printed and bound. 





Simplified Schoo] Accounting. By Arthur J. 
Peel. 118 pp. Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee. : 

The work of a certified accountant with wide 
experience in school finance. First published 
in the American School Board Journal. The 


treatment of accounts is so clear and definite 


that it will be of service in any school system, 
large or small. We think that it is worth 
many times the $1.35 the publishers ask for 
it. Normal schools could use it to advantage 
in their courses in administration. 





One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Read- 
ing. By Nila B. Smith. 149 pp. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The title indicates the content of this most 
helpful and urgently needed book. It gives 
material, devices, procedure, and exercises in 
speed, comprehension, selection, organization, 
retention, and skimming. 





The Humane Guide. By A. E. Fredrick. 142 
pp. Wisconsin Humane Society, Milwau- 
kee. 

A manual for teachers and humane officers 
for the twenty-three states which require 
teaching of humane subjects in the schools. 
Part One contains forty lessons and is de- 
signed for teachers. The use of these ought 
to help greatly in appreciating and protecting 
our animal friends. 





English Literature. By Helen H. Crandell, 

458pp. Globe Book Company, New York. 

A handbook of literary history and literary 

forms. A most excellent guide in organizing 

and teaching a course in English literature 
from the genetic point of view. 





Community Advertising. By Don E. Mowry. 
456 pp. The Cantwell Press, Madison. 


It is most important that the persons re- 
sponsible for the public affairs should learn 
how to interpret them to the public. A few 
attempts at developing a technic for this type 
of service have been made, but until this 
book was written nothing had been produced 
at all comparable with the merits of the un- 
dertaking. Mr. Mowry has laid out a new 
field and he has done it well. Superintendents 
will find it very valuable. 





School History of the American People. By 
C. L. Robbins in collaboration with Elmer 
Green. 606 pp. World Book Company. 


History of America. By Carl Russell Fish. 
570 pp. American Book Co. 


American History. By H. E. Bourne and E. 
J. Benton. 674 pp. D.C. Heath & Com- 
pany. 












PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 
25 PHOTOS $4.50 


Send your’ remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 
to us. 


NOT 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


New Words such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, 
trade acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 


















New Gazetteer including new census 
figures in the United States and in all the great 
powers. Also changes in spelling of thousands 
of place names due to changes in the official 
languages of many partsof Centraland Eastern 
Europe. Copyright 1924. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Waite for “Word Study”—a helpful little 

publication for teachers of English. “It is 100% 

& cream, no skim-milk filler,” 

¢ said a prominent 

§ educator. 
























Also 
helps 

in 
teaching 
the 
Dictionary 
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History of Our Country. By Reuben Post 
Halleck. 534 pp. American Book Com- 
pany. 

The history of our country is so important 
that it is not surprising to find many new 
texts offered each year. The four listed here 
are especially good. Robbins has undertaken 
to produce a book based on the problem 
method. It is beautifully printed and _ illus- 
trated. Two thirds of the space is given to 
the period since the Revolution. The book 
should be effective in the grammar grades or 
Junior High school. 

Halleck has written his book in the same 
simple and charming style that made his text 
books in literature so easy to teach. He pre- 
sents the facts of history as though he were 
reporting the events of yesterday. There are 
many helps both for teacher and pupil. This 
too is a book for grammar grades and Junior 
High school. 

Bourne and Benton and Fish have written 
their books for the Senior High school. Wis- 
consin teachers will be especially glad to wel- 
come the text prepared by the ever popular 
professor of history with whom so many of 
them have worked. When they read the book 
they will hear Professor Fish again, for he 
writes with all the ease and directness with 
which he lectures—and we can offer no higher 
praise. And, glory be, instead of the tradi- 
tional two references to Wisconsin in the in- 
dex, we find fifteen. Count them—fifteen! 
Bourne and Benton offer a more conventional 
book, but a decided improvement upon the dry- 
as-dust scientific text that killed historical in- 
terest very, very early. They, too, have dis- 
covered Wisconsin, for they have eight refer- 
ences to the Badger state. With these books 
available there is little excuse for using a 
poor text in American history. 





THE TEACHER’S PLEDGE 


REVERENTLY do I pledge myself to the 
whole hearted service of childhood. 

EARNESTLY will I strive to keep my body, 
mind and affections fit for childhood’s service. 

CLEANLY will I live so that I may prove 
worthy of the faith reposed in me by the chil- 
dren whose lives I am to fashion. 

JUSTLY and patiently will I deal with each 
child so that the best in him will blossom and 
bear fruit. 

CHEERFULLY will I cooperate with my co- 
workers to further the welfare and progress 
of the children entrusted to us. 

DILIGENTLY will I prepare myself and 
practice my profession as though I expected 
to be a teacher all my life. 

GLADLY do I accept this opportunity: 
through the nurture of its children, to leave 
this world better than I found it.—R. K. Piez, 
N. Y. State Ed. 
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Calendar 


National Commercial Teachers’ Federation— 
December 28-30, Cincinnati. 

National Thrift Week—January 17-23. 

Southern Wisconsin Teachers Association— 
February 12-13, Madison. 

Department of Superintendence N. E. A.— 
February 21-25, Washington, D. C. 

Good Will Day—May 18. 

State Conference P. T. A.—May 25-26-27, 
Superior. 

National Education Association—June 27-July 
2, Philadelphia. 





EXACTLY 76 upper class students in the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science in the University 
of Wisconsin whose English was “sick” were 
“treated” in the English composition “clinic,” 
last year, according to J. R. Caldwell, secre- 
tary of the faculty committee on student Eng- 
lish. 

The “clinic” is maintained to aid upperclass 
students who have completed the required 
freshman courses, but have such difficulties in 
written English that they require “diagnosis” 
and “treatment.” Instructors in science, for 
example, who receive ill-written examination 
papers send the deficient students to the Eng- 
lish “clinic.” The purpose is to prevent the 
student’s power of expression from lagging be- 
hind his power of reasoning. 

The clinic, not directly a part of the English 
department, is directed by a committee of five 
instructors from the departments of journal- 
ism, chemistry, history, education, and Eng- 
lish. 





The teachers of Wisconsin Rapids decided 
that the public was to be assured of their fit- 
ness for work, and to that end arranged for a 
chest clinic to be conducted by physicians of 
the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis association. 
The teachers paid all expenses incurred. 





A three-year course in pharmacy was estab- 
lished this year at the University of Wisconsin. 





At the recent meeting of the county super- 
intendents in Madison the following officers 
were elected: President, Lillian Chloupek, 
Manitowoc; Vice-president, A. R. Thiede, 
Wausau; Secretary-treasurer, Edith McEach- 
ron, Union Grove. 


Miss Eleanor Weisman, for six years super- 
intendent of Eastern Dane county, died at a 
Madison hospital November 16. She entered 
the hospital about a month before her death 
for treatment for pleurisy. Miss Weisman 
served as chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions of the state association, and met with 
the committee in October. Her death is a 
great loss to rural education in Wisconsin. 





Mrs. Mary D. Bradford was entertained at 
a dinner by the Teachers’ Club of Kenosha. 
Mrs. Bradford is always a welcome guest in 
Wisconsin, whose educational system owes so 
much to her. 





Eau Claire city teachers are 100% in mem- 
bership in the local, state, and national asso- 


_ciations. 





Much material of value to teachers can be 
obtained at little or no expense. To assist 
teachers in obtaining it, the Service Bureau 
of State Teachers Associations has compiled a 
list of firms who furnish helpful books, exhib- 
its, etc., gratuitously or at a small charge. 

If you are interested in any of this mate- 
rial ask the Service Bureau, 505 Youngerman 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa to have it sent to 
you. Write your name and address on a slip 
of paper and indicate the name and number 
of the material desired. Where there is a 
charge, please enclose stamps. Coins are sent 
at the sender’s risk. A new list will be pub- 
lished each month. 

1. “Artext Junior.” A sample color print 
of a master painting. (Price four cents). 

2. “Art Service Bureau Outline.” An out- 
line of art lessons for the first eight grades. 
Valuable for every grade teacher. 

3. “Word Study.” Material prepared for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in the 
teaching of English. 

4. “Caoutchouc II.” A story of the phe- 
nomenal growth and expansion of rubber. 

5. “Student Publications.” Helpful hints 
and suggestions on publishing school annuals, 
papers, etc. 

6. “The Story of Wheat from Seed to 
Flour.” Valuable material for food study and 
geography classes. 

7. “Chats on Period Styles in Furniture.” 
Issued in series and deals historically with 
Chippendale, Adam, Hepplewhite. Free to 


teachers of woodworking. Twenty-five cents 
each to others. 
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THE LATEST SERIES OF HEALTH 
BOOKS 


Just from the Press 


Health Habits by Practice 
(Book One) 


Health Habits—Physiology and 
Hygiene (Book Two) 


By 
Burkard—Chambers—Maroney 


A new series of health books which 
conform to the latest requirements. 


These texts provide the child with a 
definite program for fixing health habits. 
More practice material for forming good 
health habits may be found in them than 
in any other series. The social appeal is 
emphasized as a more effective means 
than the physiological background. They 
are profusely illustrated with original 


drawings which are attractive and sug- . 


gestive. 
LYONS & CARNAHAN 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 














NEW SELF-TEACHING 


SEATWORK 


Edited by G. C. Myers, Ph. D. Endorsed by 
leading educators everywhere. Conforming strictly 
to the requirements of your curriculum; affording 
maximum learning value with minimum attention 
and effort on your part. Send coupon below for 
new MODERN SEATWORK booklet describing 115 
new self-teaching sets. 














NEW PANORAMA POSTER of the Four 
Seasons. Brand new class Seatwork project 
which makes a beautiful schoolroom decoration 
twelve feet long. For Grades 1, 2 and 8. Con- 
sists of four 36-inch color backgrounds, Spring, 
Summer, Fall, Winter; figures of birds, animals, 
snowman, tots, sleds, ete., printed on separate 
white sheets, to be cut, colored, and pasted in 
position on_backgrounds. | 
No. 2127—Complete, postpaid ~...------~-~-- $0.50 


The Harter School Supply Co, Cleveland, O. ; 
Please send me the following— 
a MODERN SEATWORK booklet 


(free) 

Cl HELPFUL HINTS for Teachers circular 
(free) 2 

‘_ CATALOG of new school entertainments 
(free) 

OER: Sei st wee apt anaemia 

Address ~_.--~-- ‘ SP ES 
















Governor Blaine has approved the prelimi- 
nary building programs of the Oshkosh and 
Stevens Point state normal schools. 





During October the following Wisconsin 
teachers enrolled one hundred percent in the 
National Education Association: The schools 
of Arkansaw, the Durkee and Weiskoff Lin- 
coln Junior High, Kenosha; High, Hartford; 
the Lapham, Madison; the Kosciusko Pre- 
Vocational, Milwaukee; all the schools, and 
also the teachers’ association, New London; 
all the schools of Oregon; the Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Franklin, U. S. Grant, Sheboygan; the 
Webster, Watertown; the Aetna Park, Wau- 
watosa. 





On November 6, during the teachers’ con- 
vention, the annual dinner of Wisconsin 
alumni teachers was held at the Hotel Wis- 
consin. It was the largest gathering of this 
group for many years. President Glenn 
Frank, the only speaker, delivered a stirring 
message to the teaching alumni. Superintend- 
ent C. E. Hulten of Marinette was elected 
president for the coming year, and Mrs. Roy 
Sorenson, Wauwatosa, was re-elected secre- 
tary. 

Unfortunately, it was necessary to turn 
many away because they had failed to make 
reservations in time. Next year it will be pos- 
sible to purchase tickets by mail in advance, 
so that all will be accommodated. 





While cannon were booming a presidential 
salute of 21 guns on Armistice Day, a steam 
shovel, directed by President Glenn Frank, 
dug the first dirt of the excavation of the 
Memorial Union building at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The exercises, at which President Frank, 
Dean C. S. Slichter, Prof. E. H. Gardner, and 
John Dollard, secretary of the building fund 
committee, spoke, inaugurated a campaign to 
raise the last $300,000 among students to com- 
plete the fund of $1,275,000 needed to finish 
the building. 

A foundation will be constructed this fall 
and winter, and the structural work will be- 
gin next spring. The new building, said Pres- 
ident Frank, will be the “living room” of the 
university and will convert the institution into 
a “home” of learning. 





On October first Dane county held its first 
annual Health Institute for Teachers. Miss 
Palma Grahn, Dane county rural school health 
nurse, was in charge. It is planned to hold a 
meeting at least once a year, so that rural 
school teachers may learn the methods of 
teaching health to students, 
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January 17, Sunday 
January 18, Monday 
January 19, Tuesday 
January 20, Wednesday 
January 21, Thursday 
January 22, Friday 
January 23, Saturday 


Work and Earn 
Make a Budget 

| Record Expenditures 
Ilave a Bank Account 
Carry Life Insurance 








1926 OFFICIAL SCHEDULE FOR NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


THE TEN POINT ECONOMIC CREED 
Ten Rules for a Successful and Happy Life 


Our Slogan—FOR SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS 


National Share with Others Day 
National Thrift Day 

National Budget Day 

National Life Insurance Day 
National Own Your Home Day 
National Safe Investment Day 
National Pay Bills Promptly Day 


Own Your Home 

Make a Will 

Invest in Safe Securities 
Pay Bills Promptly 
Share With Others 























Miss Josephine Brabant was elected presi- 
dent of the Madison Federation of Teachers 
at a recent organization meeting. Jacob Perl- 
man, member of the economics staff of the 
university, was chosen vice-president; Albert 
E. Croft, secretary; and Miss Margaret Brig- 
ham, of the Vocational school, was elected 
treasurer. 

Six monthly meetings will be held by the 
organization during the school year. A com- 
mittee will arrange the topic for each meet- 
ing, and its advisability will be discussed by 
the members of the association in advance of 
the monthly gathering, to insure the interest 
of the body in the programs. 





H. S. Hemenway, superintendent of Wau- 
pun schools, was elected secretary of the Wis- 
consin School Band association at the annual 
meeting of that organization held in Milwau- 
kee. 





Investiture as knight of the first class, Or- 
der of St. Olaf, together with the gold cross 
of the order, has been conferred upon Julius 
E. Olson, professor of Scandinavian languages 
and literature at the University of Wisconsin. 
The cross and knighthood were awarded by 
King Haakon of Norway in recognition of 
Professor Olson’s record of scholarship and 


distinguished service in the field of Scandi- 
navian activities. 





The first and only university pharmaceutical 
experiment station in the United States is at 
the University of Wisconsin. 





In order to help teachers of history and civ- 
ics throughout the country, The Citizenship 
Training Association announces the establish- 
ment of a special department to provide best 
methods in teaching current events and con- 
crete suggestions for handling the subject. 
Reginald Stevens Kimball, formerly head of 
the history department of the State Normal 
school at Worcester, Massachusetts, will direct 
this activity. The Association will provide a 
definite methods-course in current events and 
plans for teaching the Constitution, and will 
give devices for making the teaching of cur- 
rent events most effective. Newspapers have 
frequently criticized the schools because of the 
lack of serious study of current events in 
American schools. It is the purpose of this 
organization to help teachers overcome the 
difficulties now encountered in this subject. 

Teachers are invited to use the facilities of 
the Association both by asking for suggestions 
in teaching current problems and by reporting 
devices which they may have found helpful. 
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Europe in 1926 


Plan now for next 
summer abroad. Our 
European Summer School 
offers a travel and 
study program with 
university leaders. 50 
Scholarships to teach- 
ers to reduce cost. Fre- 
quent sailings in June. 


The best of summer travel at 
moderate cost. Write us today. 
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Bureau of University Travel 


88 Boyd Street. Newton, Mass. 











Two volumes of 


Stories and Sketches 


Children of Other Lands 
What People are Doing 


ALLEN and ROBINSON 


Children learn by doing. Supplying 
the missing words in these stories, trac- 
ing and coloring the sketches awaken 
interest, the latch key to good memory 
training. Intended primarily to accom- 
pany or follow lessons in geography but 
will be found greatly helpful in penman- 
ship, spelling, drawing, and the language 
classes. 


Each $0.27 Net 


GINN and COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 











These reports will be passed on to other teach- 
ers throughout the country. Requests for sug- 
gestions should be addressed to Reginald Kim- 
ball, 301 Parkview Building, Columbus, Ohio. 





The Wisconsin Interscholastic Debating 
League has made important amendments to 
its constitution, through the efforts of the gov- 
erning board of the League. The amendments 
were ratified by a six to one vote of the 
schools. 

The most important change is that there 
will be four debates with four other members 
of the League, after which there will be but 
nine contesting schools remaining in the state. 
Each school will be assured of a series in 
which there will be no eliminations. In the 
fourth debate all schools will be eliminated, 
except nine. These first four debates will be 
known as “independent debates.” That is, the 
debates need not necessarily be a triangle ar- 
rangement. They may be triangles, duals, or 
merely four single debates. The nme schools 
having the most votes out of twelve judges’ 
votes will be the ones left to determine the 
state championship. These final debates will 
be triangle arrangements. 

Other notable changes are as follows: all 
debates must be with members of the League; 
the first two debates, one for each of a school’s 
two teams, will be held on the first Friday in 
February, which is an advantage over last 
year, when the first debate was held the third 
Friday in February and the second debate 
three weeks later; the second two debates will 
be held on the second Friday in February. In 
ease of conflict with other functions, debates 
may be advanced, but not postponed. This 
year three girls may compose any team. 

The question for debate this year is: ‘“Re- 
solved, That Congress be granted the power by 
federal amendment to regulate the employ- 
ment of all persons under eighteen years of 
age.” 





Volume 1, No. 1 of County School Bulletin, 
Waukesha county, was issued last month by 
Arthur C. Tews, county superintendent. Each 
teacher receives four copies, one for herself 
and one for each member of her school board. 





For the first time in the history of the Fond 
du Lac High school definite grade qualifica- 
tions have been set forth for the officers of its 
scholastic organizations. 

The president must be a boy with not more 
than one grade lower than 85. All other offi- 
cers must have the same high qualifications, 
vice presidents and secretary must be girls, 
and the treasurer is required to be an “honest, 
moral boy with good standings.” 
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Twenty-three men teachers of Dodge county 
met on November 12 and organized the Dodge 
County School Masters club. The following 
compose the executive committee: E. P. 
Brown, president of Wayland Academy, 
Beaver Dam; P. L. Kaiser, superintendent of 
Dodge county schools; and W. R. Dunwiddie, 
principal of Fox Lake schools. The next meet- 
ing will be held early in January at Wayland 
Academy, Beaver Dam, and the discussion for 
the evening wili be on educational tests and 
measurements as used in the schools. Later 
the contract system will be discussed. 





Dr. D. O. Kinsman, of Lawrence College, is 
recovering from an operation for appendicitis. 
He has been teaching for thirty-two years, and 
previous to this enforced absence had never 
been away from the classroom for more than 
three consecutive days. 


Medford, Marshfield, Unity, and Owen are 
organizing new high school bands. 


The opportunity for every child under 
school age to be examined at the free clinic 
under the auspices of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation is being given at the Lowell school, 
Madison, this fall. Children between the ages 
of six months and six years are given atten- 
tion, and if any defects are found they are re- 
ferred to a doctor or specialist. Mothers are 
given advice on how to take care of their chil- 
dren and how to remedy any small defects. 

A card index of every family with small 
children is kept by the Parent-Teacher associa- 
tion, and these families are notified by the 
clinic. During the four years that the clinic 
has been held, a marked improvement has been 
noticed in children entering kindergartens. 


That nearly 23 per cent of the first grade 
pupils fail to pass to the second grade in due 
course is shown by an inquiry conducted by 
the Interior Department, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, as to the causes of children’s failures in 
school. Inability to measure up to the require- 
ments in reading and arithmetic, unnecessary 
absences from school, and lack of general phys- 
ical and mental development account in great 
measure for this condition. Unduly large 
classes, placing children of widely different 
age and mental ability in the same class, too 
many interruptions to school work, and lack 
of cooperation on the part of parents are con- 
tributing causes. 


A school for crippled children, costing 
$215,000, is to be built in Buffalo, N. Y. The 
building will be a hospital, schocl, playground, 
and home. 
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STUDY 


Dept. 3, 


415 Madison 


AND ART 


TEACHERS MANUAL FOR PICTURE 
APPRECIATION 
Best Text on the Subject 
By Albert W. Heckman 
Of Teachers College, Columbia University 
64 pages, illustrated. 5 
ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


Avenue, New 


50c postpaid 


York 
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HOTEL PFISTER 
MILWAUKEE 


GOWNS - 
HATS 


WRAPS 
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Film Slide 
service. 











Over 5,00 


mentary reading last year. 


Announcing 
the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector 
and Service 


pimple compect and easily operated, the new Spencer 
-rojector has made possible a great new 


Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 


slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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REDUCED « 


Schools used The Youth's 
Companion for supple- 
Its fresh, interesting and 


varied contents, clean and pure as distilled water, re- 
newed each week, make it the most valuable periodi- 


cal in America for class-room use. 


GREATER VALUE—LOWER PRICE 


Larger in form, new easy-to-read type, more than 1000 


pages of the finest entertainment. 


New Reduced Schoo! Rates bring it within reach of 


all. Try it this year in your school. 


WRITE TODAY 


forfull information. Address, School Dept. 


The Youth’s Companion 


Boston, Mass. 











































A NATIONAL TRAVEL HEAD- 
QUARTERS FOR TEACHERS- 


















Rest, Read, Write, Meet Friends, 
Use of Typewriter. Travel Literature 
On Display, Courteous Attention. 


TOURS FOR TEACHERS 
Wanted:-Wisconsin Teacher With Travel 
Experience As State Organizer. 
Address:- 
O’DONNELL-MURRAY TOURS 
HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 
43rd ST., NEW YORK 
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Midland Schools 
Teachers’ Agency 


405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 
H. A. Mitchell, Proprietor 


Calls given prompt attention on the 
day received. Personal service extended 
to well qualified teachers. Twenty years 
of friendship-making through efficient 
service our most valuable asset. 





























State Loan Co. 


Southern Surety Bldg, Des Moines, lowa 
details of your $25 to $100 & 
middle | 






























December trees 
Show traceries 

Clear cut against the sky; 
Dead leaves are guests 
In empty nests, 

Or ’neath snow carpets lie; 
But still the green 
Of hemlock’s seen, 

And anthems still are mine, 
Of pointed fir 
And juniper, 

Of balsam, spruce, and pine. 

From “Sing a Song of Seasons” by 


Wilhelmina Seegmiller. 


A chair in the history and criticism of art 
was established at the University of Wiscon- 
sin this year. 





During the past five years the Madison 
Parent-Teacher Association has raised about 
$50,000, most of which has been spent for 
magazines, victrolas and records, lanterns and 
slides and pictures. Music in the schools has 
been fostered and encouraged through the pur- 
chase of many musical instruments for the or- 
chestras. In the music memory contests rec- 
ords of the compositions studied were supplied 
by the association. At the conclusion of the 
art appreciation contest in 1923 the P. T. A. 
financed the sending of children selected from 
the various schools of the city to the Art In- 
stitute at Chicago to further their interest in 
art. 

Another valuable service is given in the 
distribution of milk at cost to under-nourished 
children, and the introduction of hot lunches 
in the schools where the need is greatest. 





Rural school teachers need to know more 
than the proverbial three R’s nowadays. When 
Raymond St. Mary, Fond du Lac, went rabbit 
hunting, his shotgun discharged and he lost 
three fingers. He made his way to a nearby 
schoolhouse, and the teacher, Miss Almeda 
Senn, gave first aid treatment which, so say 
the doctors, saved the boy loss of his hand. 





The National Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, of which C. M. Yoder, Director of Com- 
mercial Courses, Whitewater State Normal 
school, is president, will meet in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, December 28-30. Speakers on the gen- 
eral program will be Randall J. Condon and 
Edward D. Roberts, superintendent and assist- 
ant superintendent, respectively, of Cincinnati 
schools; Herman Schneider, Dean, College of 
Engineering and Commerce, University of 
Cincinnati; Charles M. Hay, attorney at law, 
St. Louis; and Arnon W. Welsh, attorney at 
law, New York City. 

There will be special meetings of the Pub- 
lic Schools, Private Schools, Shorthand, Busi- 
ness, and Penmanship sections. The chair- 
men also promise excellent entertainment 
features. 





“The Hamot,” year book of Tomah high 
school, has been awarded an All-American rat- 
ing in the annual year book contest of the 
Central Interscholastic Press Association for 
the year 1924-25. There were 418 entries in 
the contest. We understand that two other 
Wisconsin high schools of equal enrollment 
were similarly honored, but have not received 
their names. 
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PECIALIST 


SPECIA! BUREAU 








——e bey ype attire Se Graduates a except 
places only. All States. Get details. 


ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 











Established 1903. Conducted by experienced 


THE 
teachers. State licensed and operated. Wis- 
consin’s recognized clearing house for teach- 
ers and school boards. i 


TEACHERS’AGENCY 14 So. Carroll Street 


Literature Free. 
Madison, Wisconsin 








Mrs. Mary A. Hewitt, for six years an Eng- 
lish teacher at the Hartford High school, has 
been appointed dean of women at Marquette 
University. Mrs. Hewitt is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. 





Each school child in Bayfield county costs 
the county fifty-five cents a day, according to 
a recent report. The cost is the same if the 
child is absent. Attendance in Bayfield county 
schools, excluding the city of Washburn, was 
83 percent in 1924, 





The American Bankers’ Association, repre- 
sented by 22,000 banking institutions through- 
out the country, is planning an Educational 
Foundation by which it is hoped sufficient 
funds will be provided to maintain one or more 
college scholarships in economics in every 
state and territory of the Union. 





Prof. Frederic A. Ogg has been elected 
managing editor of the Ameyican Science Re- 
view, official publication of the American Po- 
litical Science association and one of the few 
important journals of its kind in the world. 
Mr. Ogg, chairman of the department of polit- 
ical science at the university, will be the third 
managing editor of the magazine since it was 
founded in 1905. Former editors of the jour- 
nal were Prof. W. W. Willoughby of Johns 
Hopkins university, and Prof. J. A. Fairlie of 
the University of Illinois. 





A two day celebration accompanied the 
opening of two new schools at Appleton last 
month—the Wilson and the Roosevelt Junior 
High schools. L. P. Goodrich, superintendent 
of Appleton schools, and State Superintendent 
John P. Callahan were the principal speakers. 





The good teacher first of all makes it his 
fundamental purpose to allow rather than to 
require, to suggest rather than to demand, to 
stimulate rather than to force, to dominate 
possibly at times, but never to domineer, to 
trust rather than to suspect.—Western School 
Journal 


Keep abreast 


Sy I in your subject 
Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘ ‘Genetic Psy- 
AT 


chology,’’ ‘Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ ‘““The 
ural Teacher’s Prob- 


lems,’’ ‘‘Study of ,Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ ‘‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingi in Elemen- 


tary Grades,”’ “The Junior 
Courses in 40 High School Movement,” 
subjects com- ementzry School Ad- 
manding credit ministration and Supervi- 
towards a Bach- sion,” ‘Educational Meas- 
elor degree. urements,”’ etc. 


Begin any time 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


20 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





NECROLOGY 


Katherine Marshall, 74, at Merton, Novem- 
ber 2. She began teaching at 16, taught in 
Milwaukee for twenty-five years, and resigned 
ten years ago. 


T. H. Campion, former principal and one of 
the most prominent men in agricultural circles 
in the state, died at Milwaukee November 20 
after his automobile had been struck by a 
train. Mr. Campion was associate professor 
of agriculture at the university until 1921, 
when he resigned to become head of the Mil- 
waukee county agricultural school. He was 
head of the county agents for some time, and 
was active in agricultural organizations 
throughout his life. He taught in country and 
graded schools in the state for several years, 
and later was superintendent of the La 
Crosse county school of agriculture. 

Miss Eleanor Weisman, 39, Sun Prairie, for 
twenty years prominent in Wisconsin educa- 
tional work, and superintendent of the east- 
ern school district of Dane county for five 
years, died November 16, following a severe 
illness. 





Every follower of God and friend of human- 
kind will find the only sure means of carrying 
forward the particular reform to which he is 
devoted is universal education Horace Mann 
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— “The Verdict of 
ge, the Supreme Court! 


“neBest of its Type’ 





Facts About 
The World Book 


Nearly 7000 pages— 
55% more material 
othe than works 
of its type 
4 times as many subjects 
covered 
10 volumes 
5100 pictures 
Teachers’ outlines 
Lists of questions 
Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 
Monthly service bulletins 
Loose leaf annuals 
Approved by 28 States 
— 
| Only work of its 
kind included in 
the ‘Graded List 
of Books for Child- 
ren’ prepared by 
the Elementary 
School Commit- 
tee of the Library 
Section of the Na- 
tional Education 
Association 
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HE Supreme Court of the United States is the highest court in the land. 

Its judgment is final. In the book world, the American Library Associa- 
tion is considered the “Supreme Court.” Its decision, the result of careful investi. 
gation and deliberation by hundreds of librarians throughout the United maeiasd 
is regarded as final. 


The BOOKLIST of the American Library Association said of THE WORLD 
BOOK when first published, ‘The best of its type.’ Since then, the BOOKLIST 
has repeatedly“confirmed the supremacy of THE WORLD BOOK. 


Preferred by Educators, Also 
Prof. E. George Payne, Dept. of Ed- 


ucation, New York University, has 
written, “THE WORLD BOOK is 
the most valuable reference work on 
the market for the teacher and the 
pupil of the elementary and second- 
ary schools.” 

Dean Nathaniel Butler, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, says, “THE 
WORLD BOOK is the best and most 


practical family encyclopedia of which 
I have any knowledge.” 


THE WORLD BOOK is the preferred 
educational reference work in thous- 
ands of schools throughout the United 
States and Canada, both metropoli- 
tan and rural. 


| W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 124, 154East Erie Street, Chicago 
, Please send me the booklets checked below: 
Tells what authorities say about THE WORLD BOOK. 


| [|] “The Verdict of Educators.” 


Some Points of Superiority 


The reason for the overwhelming 
weight of opinion of librarians and 
educators in favor of THE WORLD 
BOOK is found in its acknowledged 
superiority in the extent of its re- 
search, the greater amount of text 
matter, the greater number of subjects 
treated, its attractive arrangement, 
accurate information and the simple 
language in which it is presented. All 
these factors contribute to the con- 
clusion reached by competent author- 
ities that THE WORLD BOOK is by 
far “the best of its type.” 


Send for Free Booklets 


Check either or both of the free offers 
in the coupon below. Also note special 
offer to teachers on “Projects and 
Problems.” 





| 
| 
| 
| 


(Free) 
{ ] “Making School Days Count.” Describes contents of THE WORLD BOOK, includ- | 


ing specimen pages. (Free.) 


| [ ] “Projects and Problems.” 


| A 68-page book by Prof. M. V. O'Shea, George A. Work, Chas 


A valuable booklet for teachers using the project method. 


. A.McMurry, William | 


C. Bagley and other well known educators. Regular Price 50 cents. Special to readers | 


| of this magazine 25 cents. Please enclose-25 cents in stamps or coin if you want | 


“Projects and Problems.” 


My Name 


Full Address eeiel ppbckeescontawaare 


| POE oS Ve vereunSadedne wh 


W.F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, y, Dept. 1 124, 1 154E. Erie St., Ghicago 


WORLD BOOK 


KNOWLEDGE IN STORY_AND PICTURE 
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Library Supplies 
for Teachers 


School record cards 
Overnight checks 
Rubber erasers 
Book pockets 
Book cards 
Pencil sharpener 
Library paste 

Gluey 

Cico 

Sphinx 

Photo 

Steko 
Bulletin Board 
Book supports 
White ink 
Red ink 
Gold ink 
Book marks 
Permit slips 
Pamphlet cases 
Oak desk trays 
Magazine binders 
Pencil dating outfits 


Examine our CATALOG and check 
the items you will need this fall 
and winter. Then send us your list 
of wants, and let us ship you a trial 
order. You will be pleased with 
results obtained by using 


Democrat Library Supplies 


Write for information about our oak 
catalog cases, 1, 2, 4, 6 drawers. 


Democrat Printing Co. 


WINIFRED F. TICER, Librarian 
MADISON WISCONSIN 
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Say you saw it In the Wisconsin JouRNAL oF HDUCATION, 





Tom: ‘“Who’s the alucky dog—getting a 
nice letter from you? 
Jane: “A friend of mine who sends me 


Tom: “Some friend, I'd say. Let me 
see his name 

Jane: “That’s aay tee Pas Yo. a 

Tom: “So you’re a T. U. too. No 
wonder you look so ameae Nothing to 
worry about.” 


A “Don’t Worry’’ Club 
for Teachers 
As Near as Your Mail Box 


T. C. U.—the great insurance organiza- 
tion of teachers for teachers, is the best 
of all friends when Accident, Sickness or 
Quarantine comes. 

It Pays 

$50 A MONTH when you are totally dis- 
abled by accident or confining sickness. 

$11.67 A WEEK when you are quarantined 
and your salary has stopped. 

$25 A MONTH for illness that does not 
confine you to the house but keeps you 
from your work. 

20 PER CENT increase in sick benefits for 
two months when you are confined to an 
established hospital. 

$50 A MONTH when you are totally dis- 
abled by injuries received in an auto- 
—- accident, and $1,000 for acci- 

ental death in an automobile disaster. 
$335 TO $1,000 for major accidents, or for 
accidental loss of life. 

DOUBLE these benefits for travel acci- 
dents sustained in railroad, street car or 
steamboat wreck. 

OPERATION benefits in addition to other 
benefits if your policy has been main- 
tained in force for 1 year. 

Let us send you Free Booklet, giving all 
the facts. Drop a card in the mail today 
before you forget about it. The T. C. U. 
can do nothing for you in the time of need 
unless you act now. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Building LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


~ ° FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, 
Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


WABETD.§ cn cctiecdiccdocccscccsccesensecenws 
ADDRESS  ...cccccccccccccccccccocccsccess 


(This Coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 
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National Education Achievement Scales 
The 
NATIONAL SPELLING SCALE 
For 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


3y John J. Tipton, M. A. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Allegany County, Maryland 
A new scientific Spelling Scale that meas- 
ures ability to spell in sentences. Based 
on thorough research, with reliable stand- 
ardized norms, giving spelling ages from 
fourteen years (14-0) to nineteen years ten 
months (19-10). Published in four tests 
of equal difficulty. . 

Price per Test 


Bxemtnation BHeECt «2... 6c cece c oes 4 cents 
(Each pupil needs one) 
Directions for administering...... 20 cents 
(Each examiner needs one) 

Claes reedrd sheet. .....ccccer-...8 Conta 
(Each class should have one) 


Terms 

Orders accompanied by remittance in full 
shipped prepaid, otherwise transportation 
extra; 25 per cent discount allowed on or- 
ders for quantities. 

Published Separately 
A scale for Elementary 
tests of equal difficulty. 
A seale for Junior High 
tests of equal difficulty. 

National Publishing Society 

Mountain Lake Park 

Maryland 


Schools in eight 


Schools in six 








ANNOUNCEMENT 








Horn-Cutright-Horn 
First Lessons 
in Learning to Study 
Nearly ready. Easy lessons in compre- 
hension for the.second semester of the 


first year. Beautifully illustrated in 
color. 


Horn-Moscrip 
Book Four of the 
Learn to Study Readers 


Nearly ready. More advanced reading 
of the work type to follow Books One, 
Two, and Three, now available. 


GINN and COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago 











SENIOR TEACHERS COLLEGE 

WESTERN OF CLEVELAND 
RESERVE SCHOOL OF 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks: June 21-July 30 
LARGE variety of courses of undergrad- 
uate and graduate grade will be offered 
for regular college students, teachers, super- 
visors and administrators. 


Some Special Features: 
A public school in regular session for observa- 
tion and demonstration purposes. 


A very complete offering in most depart- 
ments of instruction. 
A modern Language School and French 


House in which French and Spanish only 
are spoken. 


Recreation facilities at University Circle, on 
the lake and within the city. 
For literature address: ‘The Registrar 
Cleveland School of Education Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 




















Round Out Your Stenographic Course 


By avoiding overlapping and wasted 
effort, time can be found in any school for 
the essentials of a well-rounded steno- 
graphic or secretarial course. 

Gregg Stenographic Books were planned 
to meet the requirements of such a course. 

Fach book is a definite unit of a course 
in which all duplication and overlapping 
have been eliminated. 

These books will help you, as they have 
helped hundreds of others, to solve the 
problem of finding time for essentials. 


The Gregg Stenographic Course 
The Gregg Shorthand Manual 


(Gregg) 
Gregg Speed Studies (Gregg) 
New Rational Typewriting (So 


Relle) 

Applied Business English and 
Correspondence (Hagar and 
SoRelle) 


Secretarial Studies (SoRelle 
and Gregg) 
These books supply 
technique and application. 
assure  stenographers and 
equipped for satisfactory 
service. 
Examine them at our expense. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


San Francisco 


training in both 
Their use will 

secretaries 
and efficient 


New York Chicago Boston 
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New Volume in the Woodburn and | 
Moran History Series | 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF 
THE NEW WORLD | 


This new volume in this nation-wide 
series presents hero stories of the early 
explorers and pioneers with the same | 
dramatic vividness which characterizes | 
the series (4th Grade.) 

Other Volumes in the Series 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th Gr.) 

INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HIS- | 
TORY (6th Gr.) | 

ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY | 
(7th and 8th Grs.) 

THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY (8th Gr. 
and Jr. H. S.) 


THE ANDREW LANG READERS 
16 Supplementary Readers for Grades 2-5 
Selections, from the wide range of ir- 
resistible fairy stories originally edited by 
Andrew Lang and known wherever Eng- 
lish is read, are now offered in volumes 
specially edited and graded for school use. 
GRADY AND WADE’S 
MODERN ENGLISH SERIES 


All branches of written 
English are taught from one volume as 
one subject. A book for each year, be- 
ginning with the fourth. 


spoken and 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
221 East 20th St., Chicago 


Book Bargains! 


Save 25 per cent to 50 per cent— 
buy our used college texts, his- 
tories, poetry, drama, encyclopedi- 
as, sets of standard authors, refer- 
ence books, general reading, etc. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


We buy, sell, and exchange all 
kinds of books. Tell us what you 
have or want. 


New books, too. 
ography, essays, poetry. Also 
“reprints” of best sellers—300 
titles—Romance, Humor, Mystery, 
75¢c the volume. 

Just published, “TWO LIVES”. 
Prof. Wm. Ellery Leonard’s great 
poem. An intimate, personal nar- 
rative of love and tragedy. Al- 
ready in its 4th edition and a na- 
tional best-seller. $2.00. 


| Brown Book Shop 


Established in 1911 
623 State Street, Madison, Wis. 


Late fiction, bi- 








| 








THREE OF A KIND - and 


“they're aces, all aces!” 


NEW-WORLD HEALTH SERIES 
By John W. Ritchie 
and J. S. Caldwell 


NEW WORLD SPELLER 
By Julia H. Wohlfarth 
and Lillian E. Rogers 


SELF-HELP ENGLISH LESSONS 
By Julia H. Wohlfarth 
and John J. Mahoney 


Descriptive material of any of these 
grade series will be sent free upon re- 
quest. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Ardin L. Johnson 


Wisconsin Representative 
-Box 393. Wautoma. 











CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


affords an opportunity to 


Earn credit towards a certi- 
ficate, diploma or degree 


Promote your professional 
Status 


Obtain aid and suggestions 
in your school work 


Enrich your culture 
Send for announcement 


Correspondence Department 


State Normal School 
Milwaukee 
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